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Editorial 





Go TEACH 


I have seen the statistics which affirm the total enrollment in the 
public schools five years hence, and the number of extra classrooms 
and new teachers that will be needed to instruct those new pupils. You 
are exhorted to get ready for that emergency. But if you are reasonably 
well-minded, well-mannered, well-sensitized, and well-intentioned, I can 
think of better reasons for you to go into teaching than mere statistical 
forecasts can provide. 

I am not wholly unfamiliar with the lamentations arising from the 
poverty which, at least, used to be a phase of teaching. I have lamented 
some myself, and likely with more reason for it than any current 
lamenter could have. The last lamenter I heard in process seemed to 
have but one idea in which he could be articulate, namely the economic 
advantage of bricklayers over teachers. Of course, the bricklayer gets 
more than the teacher. He is a highly skilled specialist and his pay is 
all he does get. I asked a bricklayer if the people whose homes he 
helped to build ever wrote him a letter of appreciation. He stared at 
me and said, “If they pay me that’s all I expect.” 

Teachers get more. I say that, for there came to me at Christmas time, 
out of a void of more than a third of a century, a card all bedecked 
with holly. The card was sent by George Scott. I did what I could for 
George that year in a Paducah sixth grade, but it seemed little indeed. 
I knew all too little how to teach George, and George knew all too little 
how to learn from me. Anyhow, that’s the way it seemed to me then. 
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At long intervals I have heard that George was doing better out in the 
world than he had in the Paducah schoolroom. I haven’t seen George 
since the year he sat on the third seat, second row, in the McKinley 
School, Paducah. But at Christmas in 1953 he sent me a card signed, 
“George Scott, Your Old Sixth Grader.” When that card reached me, 
the past came and settled upon me like a benediction. | 

But I hadn’t worried about the riches of the bricklayer even before 
George sent me that card. Now I worry even less. No brick wall would 
have remembered me across a long generation. But George Scott did! 
Maybe I helped George more than I dreamed. I shall let my soul feed 
on that possibility. 

The most shining dollar a teacher can be paid does not come from the 
school’s treasury. They are worthy dollars, but senseless things, them- 
selves alien to humanity’s finer motives and nobler moments. And so, 
it was payday when I got George Scott’s Christmas card. A teacher, 
in the course of his sessions, may accumulate a great many George 
Scotts, a great many who somehow convey their feeling that he some- 
times gave them new glimpses and new guidance. 

By all means get ready to teach those oncoming children, in those 
fine new rooms. Give yourself the best preparation you can, and maybe 
then they’ll pay you enough to give even the bricklayers pause. But 
don’t do it simply because those statistical children need you. Do it, 
in part, because you need the George Scotts that the schools can give you. 
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CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


T WO EVENTS of each day at Peabody are the morning and afternoon 
trips to the Post Office. These are by no means long journeys, 
because the Peabody Campus is not very large as campuses go. Never- 
theless, little adventures of many sorts can befall one on the way to or 
from getting the morning or afternoon mail. 

Not so long ago I discovered a beech tree growing beside the cement 
walk that leads from my office to the Student Center. It is not above 
seven or eight feet high; in fact, it has a decidedly stunted and lopsided 
appearance. It seems to be reaching away from the larger trees and 
out toward the light—“Light! More light!” it seems to say, in the man- 
ner of the dying Goethe. It is one of two of the species on the Campus. 
(Beech trees do not appear to flourish in Tennessee as they do in the 
north; perhaps they need a long sleep under a coverlet of snow.) 

I had passed it a great many times without noticing it, but it finally 
caught my attention, probably by unconsciously reviving and reinforcing 
some much tashed and half-obliterated memories of beech trees I had 
known in my youth. Just how this process operated I have no idea. I 
shall gladly let the psychologists explain it, if they feel it is worth ex- 
planation. But I don’t promise to accept their reasons without question. 
I'll do as I please about this and let them do likewise. 

Thus much I do know, however: I early learned that a beech tree can 
be identified by its smooth grey bark. Probably my interest was first 
aroused when I discovered that beechnuts are very good to eat and the 
trunk of the tree is very hard to climb by the method of “shinning up” 
familiar to everyone who has had a normal childhood. Beechnuts are 
small and three-cornered, and they grow two in each burr, their widest 
and flattest sides touching. The kernel is best extracted from its tough 


* Vergil, “Eclogues” I, 1. 
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casing with a penknife. You slice off the flat side and the meat falls out 
into your hand cupped to receive it. It is not very big, but the flavor 
is worth all the climbing, shaking of branches, picking up, drying, and 
final opening that must be done in order to enjoy beechnuts in front of 
the fire on a chilly fall evening. 

Often—all too often—the frost opens the burrs and the nuts fall 
before you remember to get there with cotton sheets to spread on the 
ground while you shake the branches. Then the squirrels probably get 
most of the nuts. I have a clear recollection of resolving annually to 
visit a hillside by the North River in Argenteuil County in the Province 
of Quebec and harvest the nuts from some of the tall, smooth-trunked 
beeches that grow there in abundance. And each year Jack Frost got 
there ahead of me, to be followed closely by a flock of turkeys from a 
nearby farm which made short work of the whole crop. Beechnuts 
before turkeys or pearls before swine: there is little difference. A squir- 
rel daintily takes a beechnut in his forepaws, strips off the husk with his 
sharp teeth, and eats the kernel bite by bite with obvious relish. Though 
he often steals most of the crop, he is at least capable of appreciating 
it. But a turkey merely swallows husk and all, as fast as he can pick 
them up, leaving the work of shelling and mastication to be done by the 
accumulated sharp rocks down in his gizzard. A vulgar and incongruous 
fate for anything as delicate and finely flavored as a beechnut. But 
such was their destiny year after year and I could only resolve to be 
more forehanded next time. 

Another memory is of the wood of the beech. It is light buff or ivory 
colored, minutely flecked and streaked with golden brown. It makes 
excellent runners for lumber sleds in the north country, as it is tough, 
hard, and close-grained. It also burns beautifully in a fire-place, and 
grand outdoor exercise may be had in splitting firewood from beech 
blocks that have been sawn to the required length. I know just what 
Robert Frost meant when he wrote, 


Good blocks of beech it was I split, 

As large around as the chopping block; 
And every piece I squarely hit 

Fell splinterless as a cloven rock.* 





* From The Complete Poems of Robert Frost with permission of the publishers, Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 
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That last line is a flash of genius; beech splits exactly in that way and 
the poet obviously wrote from personal experience. Critics like to 
emphasize Frost’s stinginess with figures of speech, but they must admit 
that when he finally breaks down and uses one he usually scores a 
bull’s eye. The poem from which the above lines are taken is one of my 
favorites, “Two Tramps in Mud Time.” It is full of felicitous expres- 
sions, as in the poet’s description of an April day, and it ends with a rich 
bit of homespun philosophy. 

Beech wood also recalls a lacerated jaw that ached far into the night 
following the extraction of a first molar that had to be removed piece 
by piece. “A dry socket,” was the diagnosis. The dentist’s prescription 
was a packing of cotton wool soaked in beechwood creosote. Not a 
palatable remedy, but it soothed the aching jaw in a matter of minutes. 
So I have another memory of the beech; if not altogether pleasant, it 
at least ended in relative comfort. 

Though all the other trees on the Campus (apart from the magnolias) 
are now bare, the little beech tree beside the walk is covered with leaves 
of a rich russet brown. Later on, when the weather becomes really 
cold, they may turn white. Robert Frost celebrated this phenomenon 
also in a poem he wrote about seeing “a young beech clinging to its last 
year’s leaves” in March when the woods were still deep in snow. He 
called it the “Paradise-in-bloom.” 


A beech leaf at any season is a thing of beauty. Which recalls the 
late Sir Edmund Gosse’s account of gathering foliage in the beech forests 
in Denmark. This is found in a little-known but entertaining work, 
Two Visits to Denmark. Everything in that book is interesting but the 
title. In the course of two rather extended visits in 1872 and ’74, Sir 
Edmund harvested more than beech leaves: he learned to speak some 
Danish, made the acquaintance of several Danish poets and also of the 
eminent philosopher-critic, George Brandes, thereby scandalizing his 
host who happened to be Dean of the Cathedral in Copenhagen. He 
listened to the music of Niels W. Gade and heard what was probably 
the last sermon ever preached by the famous educator, Bishop Nikolai 
Severin Grundtvig. Finally he became close friends with no other 
than Hans Christian Andersen, who gave him “a spray of beechen 
leaves as a parting gift.” Gosse treasured these “precious lozenges of 
fresh emerald” as a memento until they became completely dry and 
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desiccated, and a chance gust dispersed the fragments beyond recovery. 

The beeches of Denmark form a sort of running theme for this vol- 
ume. The author’s pleasure in them culminates in his account of 
“Midsummer Day, the great festival and holiday of Denmark, when the 
whole city of Copenhagen empties into the forest, and comes back in the 
evening laden with boughs of the national beech-tree, thus bringing 
‘great Birnam Wood to Dunsinane’.... . uf 

So for the best effect, Two Visits to Denmark and some of Frost’s 
poetry also should probably be read in front of an open fire of beech 
wood. If the reader can manage to have a dish of well-ripened beech- 
nuts within easy reach, so much the better. 


I close because it is now time for my afternoon trip to the College 
Post Office. 





“The Gent’n The School Committee.” 

“To pass over in silence this late Act of your kindness, and gen- 
erosity, would be the highest ingratitude; for I really have suffered 
very much thru the distress of the times; and, no sooner this made 
known to you, than your kind and benevolent hearts relieved me, by 
adding a sum far exceeding my expectations to my salary. I therefore 
beg leave to return you my sincere thanks for this mark of your re- 
gards for me and my family; and shall endeavour by a steady conduct, 
and care of the youth of this town, to deserve a continuance of your 
favours, and am, 

Gentlemen 
with great esteem 
Your much obliged humble servant 
James Ford” 
Salem 8th January 1778. 


The salary of Master Ford, an outstanding secondary school teacher of 
colonial New England, had been reduced because of the great financial disloca- 
tion precipitated during the early years of the American Revolution. Later an 
adjustment was made as above indicated. The spirit of mutual understanding 
and hearty cooperation expressed in Master Ford’s letter is very refreshing. 

Thomas W. Sheehan, 
Asst. Professor of Education, 
Merrimack College 
Andover, Massachusetts. 
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A Credo for These Times 


NORMAN R. DIXON 
School of Education, Harvard University 


BELIEVE in the democratic way of life with all its faults and failures; 
I not so much for its limited achievements today but for its forecast, 
its promise of a more glorious tomorrow. 

I believe in the democratic faith as it is embodied in the old musty 
parchments such as Magna Carta, the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, the Declaration of Independence, and the American Constitu- 
tion; as it is preserved in the rites of Jehovah’s Witnesses and the 
Catholic Church, in the store-front church and the massive cathedral; 
as it is preserved in free elections, revolution by peaceful means and 
in the right to agree to disagree. 

I believe in the democratic way of life to the extent that I would 
entrust my life and my posterity to its keeping. 

I believe that reason and reasonableness are stronger than the sinister 
“isms” which threaten democracy. I believe in liberals and conserva- 
tives. I believe in freedom of speech—and all the other freedoms— 
for communists and non-communists alike. I do not believe that we can 
destroy a malicious system by absorbing functions characteristic of the 
system we abhor. Freedom, if construed to mean freedom only for 
those who agree with us, is a precarious freedom indeed—if not an 
entirely suspect one! 


I believe in an economic democracy which parallels political 
democracy. 


I believe in the unabridged equality of all men before God and be- 
fore the law. 

I believe in education. I believe in the common school, in the radical 
colleges and the conservative universities. I believe in the boys and 
girls, the young men and young women who populate our schools and 
colleges; I believe in the teachers who instruct them. I believe that they 
will carry the torch of freedom, the spirit of good-will, the hope of 
peace and true economic, social, and political democracy to unparal- 
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leled heights! I believe that they will liquidate the evils which curse 
a nation that might become a Promised Land. 

I believe that our educational institutions are the bulwarks of free- 
dom, the very citadels of unfolding democracy—from the one-room 
school in Mississippi to the Cathedral of Learning in Pittsburgh. 

I believe in the past with its limitations, in the present with its op- 
portunities, in the future with its possibilities; in the fact that our 
greatest force is the potential of creative intelligence equated to moral 
and spiritual values. 

This is my conviction! 

Our progenitors laid the foundation. We but continue the structure 
in our times; education is our tool. Our proud posterity builds on— 
tomorrow. 

This is the process, the process whereby America may become the 
great land that it should and the mighty force that it ought. 
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Implications in the Social Studies 
For Geography 


LORRIN G. KENNAMER 
State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 


EW, if any, geographers today are satisfied with the role geography 

has in the secondary schools. There are still too many indicators 
revealing varying stages of “geographical ignorance and illiteracy” in 
an uncomfortable number of high school students. Yes, and in college 
students also. 

The reasons for such state of affairs, I am sure, are many in num- 
ber. However, even if the reasons were known they would serve a 
minor purpose since the main approach of geographers should be one 
of positive recommendations. 

With this point of view in mind it seems pertinent to examine the 
social studies as they are offered today in the secondary school and see 
what some of the implications are for geography. 


Status of and Trends in Social Studies 

Chapter V of the Biennial Survey of Education concerning offerings 
and enrollments in high school subjects reveals many interesting facts.” 
The place of U. S. history and world history is outstanding with 22.8% 
and 20.8% enrollment of all public secondary day school students. 
The 5.6% geography enrollment appears insignificant in its fourth 
ranking position after U. S. history, world history, and American gov- 
ernment. An examination of the enrollment figures in the various social 
studies leads to the conclusion that geography far from being dominant 
is just one of the many social studies offered occasionally in U. S. 
public secondary schools. 

Trends in the social studies as reported by Howard R. Anderson do 
not reveal any more of an encouraging picture for geographic educa- — 


1U. S. Office of Education, Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects 1948-49, 
Biennial Survey of Education in U. S. 1948-50, Chapter 5. 
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tion than do reports of status.’ Anderson’s study includes trends in 
registrations in social studies for junior and senior high schools with a 
comparison between the school years, 1933-34 and 1946-47. 

At the junior high level during this thirteen-year period gains in 
enrollment are reported in the following social studies: U. S. history, 
world history, civics, and state history. Figures for geography show a 
decline from 29% to 15.6% in pupil-semester registrations. 

During this same period for the senior high level geographic educa- 
tion has gained in percentage of pupil-semesters. However this gain is 
only 1.8% while U. S. history gained 9%, world history 1.6% and 
civics 2%. Therefore, when one considers the gain of already dominant 
social studies as well as the gain in total social studies pupil-semesters 
the past few years, this advance for geography is not very significant. 
In fact, it seems to be a situation in which geography is relatively 
losing ground. 

Therefore, this brief examination of trends as well as status indicates 
the same general picture for geography in the public secondary school, 
ie., geography is playing a minor role and trends in registrations 
reveal very little encouragement for future improvement. 


Opportunities for the Contributions of Geography 


With such a pessimistic conclusion as the above it would seem pert- 
inent to examine some of the possible opportunities for expanding 
learning experiences in geography at the secondary level. 


Opportunity (1): Perhaps the most direct way to expand geographic 
education at the secondary level is to offer a full year course in 
geography. At present this is done in a few schools. However, what 
shall be the nature of the course which geographers will recommend 
for those schools which at present have no formal geography? Maybe 
it is the lack of an agreed answer to this question that has hindered 
the development of secondary school geography. 


Some geographers believe this course should focus on United States 


geography, therefore, being complementary to the United States history 
presently offered. Others believe this course should be one in world 





* Howard R. Anderson, “Offerings and Registrations in the Social Studies,” Social Educa- 
tion, Vol. XIV, No. 2, Feb. 1950, pp. 73-75. 
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geography.’ This later point of view seems to offer more possibilities. 
This course in high school world geography should be human 
geography offered within a regional framework. Topics and problems 
could be studied within this regional approach. If offered on the ninth 
or tenth grade level it would precede the related aspects of the other 
social studies. However, in the Pennsylvania Geography Course of 
Study a problems approach in world geography is offered at the twelfth 
grade level as a terminal and correlative course for the social studies. 
The appropriate grade level would vary with local school situations. 


Opportunity (2): A second approach in expanding geographic edu- 
cation would be to enrich the history courses which are already in the 
curriculum. Obviously, for this approach to be successful the U. S., 
world and state history must be taught by teachers with a broad social 
science background including courses in geography. It would also seem 
necessary for the teaching procedure to utilize units rather than the 
strictly chronological approach. 

Whether or not one agrees with such an opportunity for introducing 
geographic concepts, the actual status of social studies offerings reveals 
this is about the only chance for any geography in a large number of 
schools. Therefore, it seems geography departments should have a 


share of the responsibility in the training of history teachers and super- 
visors in school systems. 


Opportunity (3): The typical twelfth grade course in social studies 
entitled, “Problems of American Democracy,” by its very nature of- 
fers opportunity for the contributions of geography. The geographic 
point of view would seem necessary if a comprehensive study is made 
of actual problems confronting the United States today. Surely, there 
are few problems of our American Democracy that do not exist in an 
environmental setting both national and international. Again, the in- 
clusion of the geographic point of view will depend upon the teacher’s 
background and classroom procedure. 


Opportunity (4): A fourth opportunity for expanding geographic 
education is found in the study of current affairs by social studies 


classes. A study made by the U. S. Office of Education in 1949 re- 
* The lead article by Dr. J. Russell Whitaker in the publication of the National Council 


of Geography Teachers, Geography In The High Sc presents a very clear and concise 
statement of this viewpoint. 
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ported almost all courses in U. S. history make provision for current 
affairs instruction." In more than half of these courses such instruc- 
tion takes place during a regular class period each week. Those not 
using a regular day each week allotted 20% of the total time to such 
instruction. 

In recognition of tlie global role of the United States today is found 
the justification for improving geographic education. A serious study 
of current affairs commands the use of the geographic point of view. 


Opportunity (5): The fifth and last opportunity considered is found 
in an examination of a few promising trends in the social studies. 

The literature indicates a trend toward a broadening conception of 
the social studies. Subject-matter areas are being viewed as source 
areas upon which to draw in problem-solving situations. The organiza- 
tion of the curriculum as well as the teaching procedures are focusing 
attention upon increased correlation of the social studies. If this be a 
trend it seems obligatory that geographers take an active role in cur- 
riculum studies and revisions. Attention needs to be given to the cor- 
relative nature of geography as a field of study. 

Recent articles in the Journal of Geography show increased recogni- 
tion is being given to the use of child growth and development data in 
planning social studies programs. This trend offers rich possibilities 
for geographic education. It is amazing to read selected growth charac- 
teristics as stated by authorities in child growth and development and 
see just how directly so many of these stated characteristics relate 
directly to possible geographic experiences. 

Since social studies teaching is directing more attention to community 
problems and studies of community activities, there should be an in- 
creasing need for specific skills in geographic techniques such as map 
interpretation and mapping of salient features of the community’s en- 
vironment. The literature of geographic education includes many re- 
ports of the successful and necessary contributions of geographic tech- 
niques to social studies community projects. 


Conclusion 
Data showing social studies registrations and trends in registrations 





*H. R. Anderson, Teaching of U. S. History in Public High Schools: An Inquiry into 
Offerings and Registration, 1946-47, Bulletin No. 7, Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1949. 
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indicate the minor role of geographic education in secondary school 
today. Therefore, it seems necessary that geographers must consider 
opportunites for increasing geographic experiences in the curriculum. 
And it seems feasible that there is no single approach but that many op- 
portunities must be sought. This is nothing more than a re-statement of 
the remarks of the late Professor Richard Elwood Dodge who as Presi- 
dent of the Association of American Geographers said. 


“Geography cannot be what it should if educational leaders, untrained in 
geography, are to direct its future course. Neither can a geographer develop his 
subject to its highest degree if he looks at it only from the window that has given 
him the most pleasing vistas of the science and pays no heed to the subject as 
a whole, or to the new conditions that modern educational science has brought 
about. . . .. Modern education is a science and an art. It is the necessary hand- 


maid of all subjects that should enter into the training of youth. Let us then seek 
its aid.” 





*R. E. Dodge, “Some Problems in Geographic Education With Special Reference to 
Secondary Schools,” Annals of Association of American Geographers, Vol. VI, 1916, p. 18. 
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My Preference in Educational 


Articles 

I. 
(The editor asked the college president and college dean named below to 
state sharply and crisply what they liked to find and read in an educational 
periodical. One, to begin with, is inclined to believe that first statement is 


mainly concerned with what the writer doesn’t like; and so it is, but that is 
President Cornette’s way of dramatizing what he does like.) 


OST OF ALL, in educational periodicals I like to read articles 
which reflect an intelligent commonsense combined with a back- 
ground of pertinent experience on the part of the author, and which 
employ a language simple and straight-forward enough to show that 
the writer knew what he was talking about and also what he was trying 
to say. If, in addition to these primary requisites, there can be an oc- 
casional bit of wisdom or humor on the author’s part, and an occasional 
touch of beauty in the language, why so much the better, but I’m always 
willing to settle for just plain commonsense in the author and straight- 
forward simplicity in the language. 

Expressed conversely, I’m tired to the point of exhaustion of two 
kinds of materials prevalent in our educational periodicals, and I wel- 
come any kind of relief from them. The first is the kind in which the 
author parades to and fro in front of a mountain of research leading 
the mouse which has been brought forth and telling in tedious detail 
of the labors which produced it. It isn’t so much the mountain or even 
the mouse to which I object as it is the author’s delusion that the animal 
trailing him, instead of being a very small and short-lived mouse 
of the quite common pantry variety, is really a very large elephant, the 
first of its kind ever seen in this hemisphere and destined to live at least 
a century. Apparently the author’s principal difficulty is faulty perspec- 
tive: not only is he standing too close to both the mouse and his own 
mountain of research, but also, and more significantly, his own experi- 
mental background in the area with which his research is concerned is 
so limited that in that field he can hardly tell the difference between a 
mouse and an elephant anyway. 
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Quantity of research data and even quality of research procedure 
cannot in themselves be any guarantee of the significant value of the 
whole process. In the end research can be no better, and the conclusions 
drawn from it can be no sounder than the intelligent common sense and 
wise judgment of the human being doing the research and drawing the 
conclusions. A recognition of this basic fact of the tremendous im- 
portance of the subjective human element in all scientific procedure, 
especially that in the area of human behavior, would have saved us edu- 
cators from ending up in so many of the blind alleys into which we 
have been led by people who sold us mice for elephants. 

The second kind of educational article of which I am so tired is 
that in which the author for hundreds and thousands of words attempts, 
in ostrich-like fashion, to hide from both his reader and himself the 
fact that he not only hasn’t said anything but that he didn’t have anything 
to say, by employing language that seems nothing more and little less 
than an illegitimate hybrid springing from a cross between some kind 
of professional jargon and the author’s own muddleheadedness. Al- 
though the parentage of the language may be uncertain, the language 
itself is quite certainly some kind of educational gobble-de-gook that 
says nothing, but says it so abstractly and so esoterically that the unin- 
itiated are supposed to accept it with awe as conveying oracular 
pronouncements. 


Actually, possibly it isn’t that I resent the author’s not saying any- 
thing, or his not having anything to say, or even his not saying any- 
thing for so long and so laboriously, but rather that I resent his fatuous 
assumption that he can hide these facts from his readers as well as him- 
self behind this language smoke-screen. If a thing can’t be said in plain 
English, there’s a good chance that it doesn’t even exist, and if it 
does, there’s an even better chance that it isn’t worth saying anyway. 

So, in educational materials just give me straight thinking and plain 
writing, and I'll not complain, but it surely is wonderful to come 
across now and then a trace of wisdom in the thinking and a hint of 
beauty in the writing. 

James P. CorNETTE 
President, West Texas 
State College, Canyon 
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HEN I was a freshman at the University of North Dakota in a 
W simpler world than we behold today, I owned a hunger for knowl- 
edge that was as wide as the prairies from which I came. One day in 
my innocence I asked ‘old Professor Hult, the classicist, who stood in 
my mind for wisdom, what I should read to become wise. 

His old blue eyes grew younger. “Everything” he said and then the 
twinkle faded and his face grew more serious. “You are serious,” he 
said. “I will be serious too. I’m not wise, but I can tell you what I be- 
lieve. Read letters, autobiographies, editorials in good periodicals, 
poetry. ...” He stopped. My mouth must have been open with an unut- 
tered “why?” 

The explanation he gave me then has satisfied me all these years. 
However, I could not always follow his advice. Working for advanced 
degrees, writing professionally, keeping abreast of my vocation in the 
swift-moving years, I have poured over statistics, experiments, princi- 
ples, criteria, summaries, instructions, conclusions, theories, adinfini- 
tum. Some of the articles were heavy; some were digestible; some stuck 
in memory; others slipped lightly out. They all served their purpose, 


particularly when they uncovered truth and reported it with force and 
clarity. 


But my delight was and is with editorials, with the editor talking in- 
formally and personally to his family of readers. Editors of the better 
educational journals are mellowed with much reading and thinking. 
The interpretations of issues or results come out of their orderly minds 
and off their facile pens with a richer judgment and finer perception than 
usually appears in the articles in the rest of the journal. Editors of 
education journals read many manuscripts. Their judgments are tem- 
pered by familiarity with all the sonant and dissonant views that make 
a trend or a movement. They look at life with quiet eyes and write of 
it with intimacy and humor. 


Occasionally one finds lost among the pedestrian articles and posing 
as an article the bright glow of the true editorial. Professor J. Abner 
Pettiwell, for example, is at heart an editorialist, and one reading his 
wise and witty “articles” feels behind them the urbanity of the good 
editor. The editorial is the sauce on the meat of the journal. It is the 
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aperitif and the digestive to the good dinner. In the editorials one 


catches the flavor and texture of the journal. 


I expect to keep on reading the brief and pithy discourses of some 
three or four of our best educational editors to the end that I may grow 
in appreciation of good writing and good sense. 


J. E. GrinneELi 
Dean, Indiana State Teachers College 


THIS SPRING, SEE WHERE YOUR STUDENTS STAND 


This year, compare your students with 
those in other schools across the country. 
It’s easy—with World Book Company 
achievement tests. These reliable evalua- 


tion aids help you measure student stand- 
ing in basic areas of content and skill— 
quickly, accurately. Test manuals list 
data to help you compare your class 
results with national norms. 


PLAN NOW TO USE THESE TESTS THIS SPRING! 





ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CONTENT BATTERY 


e gives you a continuing measure of 

educational growth and development 

All World on a year to year basis in grades 
Book Com- 10-12 


pany tests 
and answer 
sheets are 
now sold in 
units of 35 


It surveys knowledge and skills in 
mathematics, science, social studies, 
and English. Easy to use, valid and 
reliable, it belongs in every school. 
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and 











ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


is a matched and coordinated set of 
21 separate tests in major high 
school subject areas. 

Standard scores allow you to com- 
pare results from test to test, and 
provide valuable information for 
teachers, guidance counselors, and 
administrators. 








copies. 





at a price all can afford. 


Request information material from— 





These evaluation aids give every school a basic testing program 

















Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








Do I Measure Up? 


RUTH NIGHSWANDER RIGGS 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 


I ITs broader aspects, the question of a supervising teacher’s worth 
has as many facets as the relationships which the supervising teacher 
has to the student-teacher, to the school situation in its total gestalt, and 
to the profession in his effort to create and maintain conditions for carry- 
ing out effectively the purposes of student teaching. Viewing the ques- 
tion in its narrow relationship of the supervising teacher as the key 
person who critically influences the prospective teacher at a strategic 
point in his career, the thing of prime importance becomes whether or 
not the supervising teacher can capably guide the student-teacher 
through a creative undertaking in an experience-centered program, leav- 
ing him competent to assume responsibility in the total aspects of the 
teaching profession. 

Educators are looking increasingly to student teaching as the crucial 
stage in the preservice curriculum, and increasingly the student teaching 
experience is shifting from the laboratory school to the off-campus cen- 
ter. With this important trend toward full time student teaching and 
with the use of more and more classroom teachers who haven’t had spe- 
cific courses to prepare them for this type of work, the situation requires 
us to study seriously procedures which could serve as a basis for the 
improvement of services rendered by the supervising teacher. 

The practice of self appraisal is a vital part of the supervising 
teacher’s professional experience and growth. The following check list 
entitled “Self-Rating Scale for Supervising Teachers” is a diagnostic 
self-device containing suggestions intended to be helpful in forming a 
clearer conception of the role and responsibilities of the supervising 
teacher as well as alerting him to his strong and weak areas. Its purpose 
is to give helpful guidance both in recognition of strong points and in 
constructive suggestions for both beginning and experienced supervising 
teachers who may look at its important phases and then ask themselves 
the questions which it raises, “Have I done this? Pid I do that?” Then 
self scrutinization will become a meaningful experience in which one of 
the most important fields will assume the distinction of being the most 
self-satisfying. 
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Areas of Experience 


Vell 
done 





Par- 
tially 


Not well 
done 


Reasons 





ORIENTATION 
Did I? 


1. Alert myself to the student-teacher’s 
capacities by becoming acquainted 
with his (or her) background and 
qualifications both academic and 
personal 


2. Strive to lay the groundwork for a 
feeling of mutual respect and confi- 
dence in a cooperative enterprise 


3. Prepare the class by briefing pupils on 
the student-teacher’s backgrounds and 
interests in anticipation of his (or 
her) arrival 


4, Make a special effort to introduce the 
student-teacher to staff members and 
to arrange a cordial welcome from 
the class, thereby helping the 
student-teacher develop a feeling of 
belongingness in the school 


PARTICIPATION 
Did I? 


1. Acquaint him (or her) with the duties 
and_ responsibilities of student- 
teaching 


2. Assist the student-teacher in long view 
planning for the entire period includ- 
ing goals, organization of. subject 
matter, classroom procedures, neces- 
sary materials, extra-class activities, 
conferences, and an understanding of 
evaluation methods 


3. Present my demonstration lessons as a 
pattern worthy of emulation, to ac- 
complish their purpose, make learn- 
ing easy and pleasant, stimulate pupil 
response, and make illustrations un- 
derstanding and visible 


4. Arrange for the student-teacher to ob- 
serve good lessons by other staff 
members 


5. Make observations more meaningful by 
preliminary briefing of references 
and list of items for which to watch 


6. Space observations enabling the student- 
to acquire experience 
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Areas of Experience 


Well 
done 


Par- 
tially 


Not well 
done 


Reasons 





7. Follow observations by conferences as 
often as possible 


8. Provide opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with library materials and 
resources as well-as other school 
services 


9. Refrain from using student-teacher for 
merely completing routine tasks 
avoiding exploitation 


10. Gradually lead the student-teacher into 
full time teaching by previously as- 
suming varied and partial roles, pro- 
ceeding from preliminary tasks to 
larger tid-bits, individuals, small 
groups, and short drills with the 
entire class 


11. Confer with the student-teacher regard- 
ing his own feeling of readiness for 
responsible teaching 


ACTUAL TEACHING 
Did I? 


1. Give constructive help and guidance in 
making usable lesson plans 


2. Encourage the student-teacher to use 
those methods of teaching which are 
acceptable and which he is most suc- 
cessful in using, so that he does not 
try to become a “shadow” of the 
supervising teacher 


3. Become neither the “hovering” nor the 
“escape” type when the student- 
teacher has demonstrated proficiency 
for independent teaching 


4, Encourage the student-teacher to seek 
out special needs and show an in- 
terest in the progress of each indi- 
vidual pupil 


5. Provide opportunities for the student- 
teacher to gain experiences in extra- 
class activities pertinent to his sub- 
ject area as well as attending faculty 
meetings, meeting parents, and at- 
tending social functions of school 
and civic groups 


6. Acquaint the student-teacher with an 
understanding of school policies and 
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Areas of Experience 


Vell 
done 


Par- 
tially 


Not well 
done 


Reasons 





philosophy with respect to school dis- 
cipline, and have an agreement for 
the mutual handling of cases 


CONFERENCES 
Did I? 


1. Keep watch for clues to more effective 
guidance toward happy and satis- 
factory adjustment 


2. Hold conferences for definite plans and 
purposes spacing them for proper 
planning, reflection, and evaluation 


3. Manifest a spirit of understanding and 
constructive helpfulness toward the 
student-teacher in developing his full 
potentialities 

4. Merit the student-teacher’s confidence 


5. Stimulate the student-teacher to self- 
evaluation 


EVALUATION 
Did I? 


1. Encourage the student-teacher to self- 
appraisal of the value of their prior 
experiences for growth and self- 
development 


2. Make evaluation of the student-teacher’s 
work constructive, continuous, and 
comprehensive 


3. Make use of many sources of infor- 
mation including the supervising 
teacher, student-teacher, college su- 
pervisor, pupils, records, conferences, 
observations, etc., using a cooperative 
workable basis of evaluative pro- 
cedures conducive to a high correla- 
tion of agreement 


4. Make the final report a well-organized 
and comprehensive summary, very 
fair to the student-teacher and very 
fair to the profession 


PERSONAL 
Did I? 


1. Demonstrate efficiency of performance 
and professional integrity 
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Areas of Experience 


Vell 
done 


Par- 
tially 


Not well 
done 





Reasons 





2. Seem friendly, sympathetic, patient, 
courteous, tactful, and approachable 
in all matters 


3. Demonstrate a belief in the potential 
worth of each individual student and 
pupil 


4. Scrutinize the results of supervision for 
self-appraisal from time to time 


5. As a final gesture offer to write well- 
deserved recommendations, offer to 
be of further assistance if at any time 
I can be helpful, and remind the 
student-teacher to make future con- 
tacts regarding his placements and 
professional advancements for my 
files 
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Primary Principles of Learning 


RUSSELL N. CASSEL 
Headquarters, Air Training Command 
Scott Air Force Base, Illinois 


EARNING implies a process of growth or development in an organism 
L that enables it to solve new or different problems better, or to 
adapt to new or different situations more effectively. It is the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or skill which emerges through the process of problem 
solving, and it is designed to facilitate the adaptation of the organism 
in its environment (3, 5). 

The process of learning involves active interaction between an organ- 
ism and its environment and is always predicated on communication 
between them. This communication is established and maintained 
through the sensory and cognitive perceptions. All entities which have 
effect for a given moment of time in a learning situation is called the 
‘life-space’; it includes the organism together with its environment; or 
the world as the individual perceives it, and the world as it really is (7). 
These two worlds in the life-space of human beings never precisely 
duplicate each other because the perceptions are subject to the effect 
of the previous experience of the learner, and individual differences. 

An infinite number of factors contribute to the differences between 
these worlds, but by far the most important one is that of the individual 
differences in the ability of persons (1). They range from the feeble- 
minded ‘idiot’ to the ‘super-genius’, with most of them falling near the 
middle of the range. For the idiot the contact and communication be- 
tween the two worlds is crude, vague, and diffuse; while for the genius 
it is sharp, keen, and cybernetically dynamic. 

The second factor of importance related to the difference between 
these two worlds is the cumulative experience of different persons. 
Here all of the experiences throughout the adaptive history of the 
organism leave their impressions in the sensory and cognitive structure, 
and all subsequent behavior is tempered by them. In a sense the sensory 
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and cognitive impressions of an organism are creations moulded by the 
projections of his previous cumulative experiences. 

Because of the differences between the two worlds in the life-space 
of individuals, it is important to remember that the most important of 
these two worlds with respect to learning is the world as the learner 
perceives it. Fortunately, for the typical individuals the discrepancy 
between these two worlds is reduced to a minimum; at least for ob- 
servable differences; thus, we operate as if they were the same many 
times. 

This article is concerned with establishing certain psychological phe- 
nomena which are believed to be basic to all learning, and without 
which it is believed no learning can take place. These five phenomena 
will be referred to as “primary principles of learning,” and an effort 
will be made to show how they might be utilized for the effective guid- 
ance of learning activity. All of these phenomena have been previously 
described in psychological and educational literature, and it is hoped 
that experimental psychologists in the future will make renewed effort 
to validate and delimit this theory. 

I... Structuring—Degree of Meaningful Relationships Present. 

II ... Barriers or Blocking of Learner’s Goals—Learner’s Needs. 

III... £mpathy—An Experiencing Learner or Adaptation. 


IV ... Organization—Figure-Ground Relationships. 
V... Evaluation—Knowledge of Change by Learner. 


I... STRUCTURING—Degree of Meaningful Relationships Present 


I... Structuring as a principle of learning implies that effective 
learning only emerges from and through meaningful relationships; 
it cannot emerge from situations devoid of meaning. 

An ink-blot or a cloud of smoke is said to be totally unstructured 
because there are usually no meaningful relationships present in their 
form, and the general design tends to be diffused and unstable. A 
structured situation is one in which meaningful relationships exist in- 
herent in the structure or make-up of the situation; while an un- 
structured one has none (10). A situation, therefore, is said to be 
structured to the extent to which meaningful relationships are present, 
and, of course, unstructured to the extent they are absent. Accordingly, 
structuring must be ordered within the realm of communication between 
the organism and its environment, and varies directly with it. 
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What constitutes structuring for one organism or individual may be 
totally unstructured for a second organism or another individual. For 
the dog with his keen sense of smell, the scent of a rabbit trail may 
constitute effective structuring; while for the horse it may be totally 
unstructured (8). For the moron or feebleminded individual, the time- 
space dimension must be limited to the immediate; while for the genius, 
it may be extended to include inter-planetary space (1). 

Thus, the presence of structuring must be measured in terms of the 
sensory or cognitive perceptions of the organism, the world as the 
learner perceives it. No other structuring is effective, and for each 
different individual, different criteria must be utilized in assessing it. 

As a learning principle, structuring is the means whereby the four 
walls of the classroom are converted into a stage in the theatre of real 
life, and all of the students become actors. Through the use of ‘em- 
pathy’ the learner is able to transcend both space and time and by his 
imagination identify with the peasant as he goes about his daily routine 
in far-off China or India from our schools in America; or participate 
in the daily life of the Greek Citizen of Ancient Athens. An infinite 
number of elements may be utilized in this process of structuring which 
might include present-day television, films, recordings, ancient writings, 
historical accounts, displays and exhibits, trips, simulated conditions 
with role-playing, and many others only limited by the imagination of 
the teacher and the facilities at hand (9). 


II... BARRIERS or BLOCKING OF LEARNER’S GOALS— 
Learner’s Needs 


II .. . Barriers as a principle of learning is based on the premise that 
learning and growth emerges through and as a part of the process of 
adaptation, and that adaptation is predicated on the presence of 
problem-situations or barriers. 


In 1859 Charles Darwin published Origin of the Species, the book in 
which he described his theory of evolution based on a process of natural 
selection and adaptation. Only those aspects of behavior which aided 
adaptation of the organism to his environment tended to be retained 
and only the fittest would survive; through this process of adaptation 
man has emerged a reasoning creature; and this process is believed to 


be the basis of all learning (3). 
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The history of human intellectual growth and development in barren 
or impoverished psychological environments indicates that man learns 
and develops intellectually only as much as is necessary to adjust and 
adapt effectively to the barriers present in his culture; that, and no more. 
Whether the barriers tend to have a facilitating or inhibiting effect on 
learning depends largely upon the pacing variable and the degree and 
kind of participation of the learner. For maximum facilitating effect, 
barriers and problems requiring adaptation should be paced slightly in 
advance of the learner’s present growth, but within the range of his 
assimilating ability. 

When there are no barriers present there are no learner’s problems, 
no needs, no motivation, and, in short, no incitation to activity. It has 
often been said, “‘Necessity is the mother of invention,” that this is true 
is self-evident; for without a need one could not conceive a solution; 
for effective solutions need systematically organized and planned direc- 
tion. Barriers are not always a conscious factor and may be just as 
real if they exist in the form of a tension or disequilibrium and result 
in unconsciously motivated behavior (4). The importance of barriers 
is based on the acceptance of the belief that all human behavior, includ- 
ing learning, is goal directed; for the existence of a barrier is predi- 
cated on the presence of some goal to block. Yes, eyen human happiness 
itself is based on the presence of barriers. Psychologically, happiness 
consists of an active process of goal-setting, goal-striving, and goal- 
achieving where ego-involvement is present. 

As a principle of learning the presence of barriers emphasizes the 
importance of problem solving as a means to effective learning; learn- 
ing emerges through the effective pacing of barriers that are appropriate 
to the learner (3, 11). 


Ill... EMPATHY—An Experiencing Learner or Adaptation 
III ...Empathy as a principle of learning implies that effective 
learning derives only through the experience of the learner, and to the 
extent to which he is able to project himself into the adaptive process. 
The word empathy derives from the German ‘einfuhling’, or feeling 
into. It is the dynamic involved in all cybernetic relationships, the 
interaction between actor and audience, the relationship between the 
physical object or sensory feeling and the esthetic experience derived 
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through perceptions. It is the identification of Freud (4) in which a 
person is able to put himself in the place of another person or thing; 
the sympathy of Lois Murphy (9) in which an individual is able to 
share certain feelings of another; the synesthesia in which one sensory 
experience is interpreted in terms of a second, i.e., the song “Deep 
Purple” indicates the perception of color from a specific harmony pat- 
tern; in short, the experience of the learner derived from an adaptive 
process. 

Through a process similar to redintegration, in which the part tends 
to recall the whole on the basis of previous associations, empathy en- 
tails a configurational cumulation of the total sensory and perceptual 
experience of the individual. In the everyday drama of life the human 
individual is able to project himself into many other actors who chance 
to be of concern to him; the baker, the pauper, the king, the ancient 
soldier; yes even the lion at the zoo or his pet dog. Through these pro- 
jections which are a function of either his vicarious or imaginary, or 
his empirical or real experience he reorganizes his past apperceptive 
mass and is able to grow and develop so that he is better able to adapt 
to new and different problems or situations. 


IV... ORGANIZATION—Figure-Ground Relationships 
IV . . . Organization as a principle of learning implies that all learn- 
ing takes place in some kind of a setting or field, and that this setting 
must be continuous with the experience of the learner and bear relation- 
ship to his needs or goals. 


The history of experimental psychology indicates that an individual’s 
perceptions are the translations of his senses and feelings into aware- 
ness of objects or events; we construct the world of things and events 
through a cognitive and sensory function. Meaning, feeling, and sensory 
experience are the three distinct parts of perceptions, and an individ- 
ual’s translation of them is wholly dependent upon his past experiences. 
Perceptions do not come ready-made, they grow based on the experience 
of the individual; in growing they change and are enriched in detail 
and become more refine and specific (6). Like action under repetition 
they tend toward economy of performance by the elimination of super- 
fluous adjuncts. 

Isolated perceptions of structured situations are not in themselves 
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sufficient for effective learning; but rather learning is an on-going pro- 
cess that is based on associations formed during previous experience, 
that is continuous with the present experience of the learner, but that 
leads to the learner additional habits, attitudes, skills, or understand- 
ings. In this respect learning is developmental in nature and proceeds 
in the direction of more comprehensive wholes. 

With respect to the learner, or the world as the learner perceives it, 
the sensory field is organized on the basis of figure-ground relationships; 
certain sensory components are homogenous and tend to form the 
ground; while others are heterogenous and form the figure. The history 
surrounding our educational theory has tended to emphasize the im- 
portance of the figure aspect almost to the exclusion of the other. More 
recently emphasis is directed to the importance of the ground in this 
relationship, and such considerations as the social and physical climate 
present in a learning situation are used and studied, i.e., music, color, 
and texture background; and heat, light, and moisture; human relations 
factors, etc. 

Consideration has been given to three distinct types of organization 
in our current literature: (1) logical organization, in which the subject 
matter or learning experiences are arranges systematically based on 
development from simple to complex, and from the known to the un- 
known; (2) chronological, in terms of time of occurrence; and (3) 
psychological, in terms of the needs and goals of the learner. Each of 
these have their proper place in effective learning, and the choice of one 
of them should be based on the needs of the learner and the appropriate- 
ness of the particular organization for achieving these goals. 


V...EVALUATION—Knowledge of Change by Learner 


V ... Evaluation as a principle of learning implies that effective 
learning is largely dependent upon both the level of aspiration and atti- 
tude of the learner, and that both of these factors are dependent upon 
knowledge of progress by the learner. 


All behavior is goal-directed; man does not simply locomote, but 
rather he locomotes psychologically toward or away from some goal or 
goals. These goals may be conscious or unconscious. Since this is true, 
it is imperative to effective learning that he is aware of his progress 
toward goals which he has established. Failure and success of the 
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learner, and of course his whole attitude is based on the extent to which 
he reaches or fails to reach the goals which he has set for himself; not 
those which the teacher has set. : 

If the gifted individual sets mediocre goals, which there is some evi- 
dence that he does, he is doomed never to experience failure, for they 
will always be well within easy grasp. The feebleminded individual 
who sets mediocre goals, on the other hand, will never, or seldom, ex- 
perience success, for they will rarely be within his grasp. Psycho- 
logically, even if the individual has not achieved his goal but if he feels 
that he has, he will, nevertheless, experience success (2, 7). 

When the individual has established a goal or need, consciously or un- 
consciously, a tension is created, kind-of a psychological-physiological 
disequilibrium. Accompanying this tension there is always a feeling 
of dissatisfaction which the individual usually attempts to resolve. 
Where the goa! is of the conscious type, the individual will attempt to 
formulate a workable hypothesis for attaining the goal; while for the 
unconscious ones the activity will be random. When this activity serves 
as psychological locomotion (in the mind or the feelings of the learner) 
in the direction of the goal, tension is reduced and a feeling of satisfac- 
tion ensues proportional to the psychological progress toward the goal. 
On the contrary, when the activity serves as psychological locomotion 
away from the goal, the tension is increased with an accompanying 
dissatisfaction. Continuous failure to approach the goal results in the 
learner attempting to escape. the field of activity and resort to emo- 


tional retreat to more irreal planes of reality where the barriers are 
more permeable and fluid. 


Knowledge of positive progress is more valuable than negative, for 
from this knowledge the learner has specific direction; while negative 
information tends to leave the learner lost, and sometimes repressed. 
It is also important that the learner receive knowledge of progress in 
terms of comparisons with his previous status, rather than in terms of 
some norm or standard. Where norms or standards are utilized, the 
most satisfactory ones are those that compare the individual with the 
middle group as with standard scores rather than with the whole range 
of individuals, as with the Percentile scores. 
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The Curriculum-- A Source of 
Annoyance to Teachers 


FRANCES F. KLINE 
University of Wisconsin 


I" IS COMMONPLACE to say that there has been in these last few years 

a great exodus of teachers from the teaching profession. The reasons 
have been many. Some arise out of economic difficulties, some out of 
the lack of agreement with the school policies, and some out of the 
inadequacies in teaching. It was felt that there is no one cause for 
teachers leaving the profession but rather that a combination of circum- 
stances has been responsible. With this assumption in mind, the various 
aspects of the teaching situation were explored.* While the situations 
investigated fell into many categories, the concern of this paper is with 
the several aspects of the curriculum as they affect the teacher. 

The actual situations which are the cause of annoyance relate to 
many very real issues. Teachers want to make the learning experience 
meaningful and what they have to work with seems to make a difference 
to them. There is a conflict, also, between what they think is expected 
of them and what they actually do. Among the foremost of these annoy- 
ances is that referring to the use of instructional materials essential to 
effective teaching. Being expected to teach without the instructional 
materials which they consider essential is in itself annoying but being 
faced with the actual lack of these materials seems only to increase the 
frustration. And while it is true that the imaginative teacher in some 
instances can create or have created for him that which is essential to 
him, it is not in all cases a practice wither recommended or possible. 
When nothing can be done to provide those needed materials, the result- 
ant work may even be quite meaningless. Better to determine, perhaps. 
what is needed before one begins the activity than try to include activi- 
ties which may distort reality. 


Those essential materials, however, may include textbooks about 


* Kline, Frances F., Satisfactions and Annoyances in Teaching, unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
University of Wisconsin, 1949. 
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which teachers seem to have very definite ideas. The age of a text- 
book seems to make quite a difference to teachers, for they want the 
most recent texts in their fields and without them they are annoyed; 
for not only has the content of the text frequently changed but the ap- 
proach to the study has with time been modified. In addition, they 
dislike the idea of being expected to teach from a textbook which has 
become outdated. 

There are those, too, who are annoyed with being expected to teach 
what is in the textbook; they don’t want to do it either. The problem 
in this case and the reasoning may be similar; they might be different. 
It might be similar if content and methodology only are considered— 
it might be different if the teacher feels that there is more to teaching 
than is in the textbook. Here the problem becomes really complicated: 
should the child fit the textbook or should the textbook fit the child. 
Should mastery of the textbook be the learning experience—or, perhaps, 
be but incidental to the learning experience. Teachers, here, are asking 
for answers. 

When the library lacks the materials which teachers want they be- 
come annoyed. They become annoyed, also, when materials they 
want are not available in the library. Whether the annoyance was due 
to the lack of the material or to its unavailability does make a differ- 
ence, for there is no question but what teaching effectiveness is impaired 
by either or both situations, especially when teachers are expected to 
make their work meaningful. 

While something may be said for those who say, “Give me the person 
and the background will take care of itself,” it cannot be denied that 
high-minded teachers become irritated at the expectations of acquiring 
backgrounds adequate to effective teaching independently and being 
effective teachers as well. So it is not surprising that teachers do not 
want to teach subjects in which they lack adequate backgrounds and 
it is not surprising that they feel they should not be expected to do 
so either. To them teaching offers a challenge equal to the best in those 
already well prepared. Any unusual insecurity seems but to do little 
more than create dissatisfaction. 

Another annoyance in this list of annoyances refers to the number of 
preparations teachers have to make daily. On this issue teachers are 
annoyed, for they feel that they should not be expected to make several 
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different preparations daily and furthermore they do not want to do it 


either. There are those who will say that there is nothing more difficult 
than teaching the same course several times a day and nothing more 


trying than varying the approach to the same subject several times a 
day. On the other hand, the individual who has to make several dif- 
ferent preparations daily does not have the opportunity to become 
bored, yet he can become as confused by the expectations of the various 
courses he is teaching and by his lack of time to do the job well. In 
any event, the problem seems one yet to be answered. 


It would be well, too, to determine just what place a required course 
of study has in the definition of the curriculum, for teachers take issue 
with such courses of study. Teachers neither want to follow a required 
course of study nor do they want to plan their work around such courses 
of study. Furthermore, teachers feel that they should not be expected 
to do so either. Perhaps the most basic conflict is one of determining 
whether it is the child who is being taught or whether it is the subject 
which is being taught. Perhaps the objection to such courses of study 
comes from a feeling that the past experiences of the child, his present 
needs, or his future goals just are not considered. Whatever the decision, 
the problem becomes more complex when provision for individual dif- 
ferences is demanded and not allowed for in courses of study. If a re- 
quired course of study were to be regarded as a flexible pattern of 
daily activity, that would be one thing; if as a definite pattern of daily 
activity, that would be another. In any event, it seems as if the place 
of the required courses of study in the curriculum has not been defined. 


Perhaps it is this unwillingness to follow a required course of study 
or to plan work around a required course of study which is responsible 
for the next annoyance. Teachers feel that they want more freedom 
to choose their units of work. Those having this attitude could be un- 
usually frustrated if they felt bound by an inflexible schedule. Again, 
the right to choose units of work could be determined where the defini- 
tion of the curriculum clear to all concerned. 


Today’s curriculum is geared to the needs, narrowly and broadly de- 
fined, of the community of which the school is a part. So, if the school 
is really a living part of the community, it is aware of the community 
needs and the community resources which will make the learning ex- 
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perience meaningful. Teachers are annoyed, however, at being ex- 
pected to acquire reliable information about the community and about 
the community needs. There is a counterpart to that problem: they 
want that information and they want to use it. They do not seem to have 
such data. Carried far enough, such a lack of information could make 
learning quite meanirtgless. The problem here seems to be one of 
deciding just who is to acquire that data and once acquired, of having 
it available so that the curriculum may have meaning. 

To determine whether or not a curriculum has meaning is one of 
today’s biggest problems. For that purpose, certain evaluative tech- 
niques have been devised which have not been universally accepted. 
Among these devices is that of grading students according to the normal 
probability curve. It is with that practice that teachers become an- 
noyed. For some reason they do not want to do so. And for some reason 
teachers find issue with standardized tests. Just what purpose standard- 
ized tests serve is dependent, at least in part, on the use to which they 
are put. Malpractices from their use or abuse may well develop if 
they fail to serve the purposes which would give the learning experience 
meaning. 

There is some question, too, of just how things are to be done. Per- 
haps the novelty of the experimental method is disconcerting to teach- 
ers, for they are annoyed at being expected to use experimental methods 
in their teaching. The aspects of that problem are legion: some arise 
out of the individual’s own theories of learning; some out of fear and 
resistance to the new and the different. An evaluation of the curriculum 
might well define the methodology to be used. 

Just exactly when remedial work should be done is a moot point 
for teachers are-annoyed with being expected to do remedial work after 
school. They don’t want to do it then either. It would seem that a 
solution to that problem is in order, for there are none who would 
question its necessity, but there are many who seem to dislike doing 
it at the end of the day. 

The curriculum, therefore, seems to be the object of many of the 
annoyances of teaching. These annoyances must be investigated for 
they are more than mere expressions of opinion. What makes these 
attitudes alarming is that these classroom teachers feel that these issues 
annoy them frequently and that they feel very strongly about them. 
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Some Approaches to the Teaching 
Of Literature in the High School 


LILLIAN S. PINGRY 


Graduate Student 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


J. Abner Peddiwell tells us in The Importance of People, “Never 
tell "em how. You can flirt with why, what, and where, and even 
when in a properly dull and muddled way, but don’t fuss with how. 
If you do, the first thing you know you'll be getting down to brass 
tacks on some point or other. This is fatal to the approved pattern 
of speakership.” So, it would seem, if one wants to make a really 
good dull speech or write a really uninteresting paper, he should not 
deal with the how. But knowing the “how” is important! It is im- 
portant for us to know how really good teachers of literature make it 
interesting for their students. Let us, therefore, examine some of 
the sound but unorthodox methods several teachers of literature have 
used to find pupil interest and hold it. 

But before we proceed to methods of teaching literature let us re- 
examine what has been said about children and their learning. One 
broad general statement should suffice— 


Experience and research tell us that children learn best when— 
1) They are healthy. 
2) They are happy and serene. 
3) They come from good homes. 
4) They participate. 
5) They assume responsibilities. 
6) They are respected as individuals. 
7) They gain new experiences through such aids as films and recordings. 
8) They share their ideas and experiences. 
9) They have opportunity to interpret their experiences. 
10) They study topics that are vital to them. 
11) They find subject matter integrated and correlated. 
12) They have understanding and well-trained teachers.’ 


3 7 Abner Peddiwell, “The Importance of People,” Educational Leadership, (October, 
2. Malcolm B. Keck, National Education Association Journal, (December, 1952). 
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It is also true that the color and size of the books children read and 
study are important. So also is the size of the print. The use of many 
illustrations, preferably colored, makes any book more interesting. 
These, however, are merely devices to get boys and girls to read. What 
we really want to do is to get students-to think and attempt to under- 
stand what they read in literature. As Phillip Blumberg puts it, “More 
cerebral stretching, please.”* Some one else has said, “Contemporary 
dramatic literature encourages creative writing, interpretative speech, 
and intelligent playgoing.””* It’s primary goal is to relate the drama of 
literature to the drama of life. Therefore, “we must teach students to 
read poetry, for instance (and understand it) instead of reading about 
poetry.”” Too much time is consumed in reading about the poet, about 
the period in which he lived, about his style, et cetera, instead of reading 
his poems. Of course we should recognize that the reading of poetry 
requires special training. One doesn’t just “take a course” in poetry 
and immediately become a teacher par excellence. Reading poetry 
requires an “inner feel” for the beauty and color of rhythm, rhyme, 
and thought. But “poetry is of sufficient importance to warrant special 
training.” We should be re-evaluating our methods so that we may 
give “more attention to the psychological and emotional effects of poetic 
technics.”” Teachers of literature should be well trained in public 
speaking and dramatics. They should have beautiful speaking voices 
(many of them don’t). Of course, all teachers should have pleasant 
speaking voices, but it is especially important that teachers who are to 
read literature to young people, particularly poetry and plays should 
have not only pleasant speaking voices but also musical voices. If 
one can not meet this requirement it is better that he use recordings by 
people who have been trained to read plays and poetry well. 


Now let us stop for a moment and take stock. We have said we know 
that children learn best when they are healthy, happy, and serene, come 
from good homes, et cetera. How are we teachers of literature to know 
these things? If we are fortunate enough to be in a school system 
where there is a guidance counselor we can go to the office and look 





mM... a S. Blumberg, “More Cerebral Stretching, Please!,” Clearing House, (Decem- 
z, : 
4. Kingston Johns, Jr., “New Ideas for English XII, English Journal, (May, 1953). 
s. Pod G. Lund, Poetry—“One Way Out of the Muddle,” Clearing House, (April, 1953). 
6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid. 
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up a child’s I.Q. and other pertinent facts about his family background, 
but we still don’t know the child. We may never know him. But we 
must try. Carson McGuire at the University of Texas suggested a very 
satisfactory method of gaining some insight into pupils’ lives. He 
asks his students at various times during the year to write themes. 
He promises them that no one shall see the themes but him. First he 
asks them to write about the three times they were most happy. A 
short time later they are to tell him about three times they were most 
sad. At other periods, three times when they were most afraid, most 
angry, and most ashamed.” 


Dorothy Sonke in the English Journal tells about using this method 
to help forty-three seniors in high school, all of whom were complete 
failures in English. All of them had enough shop course credits to 
graduate if they could pass English. She decided to experiment. Using 
McGuire’s gimmick she learned a lot about those boys. One boy whom 
everyone considered lazy had been supporting himself since he was 
nine years old. Another one whom they considered tod inattentive to 
learn was sleepy because too often he had to stay up with a drunken 
father. As the teacher began to know and understand them and as they 
felt her interest in them, the miracle happened. Growth began. Errors 
disappeared. The group asked for some poetry. They read all the 
selections in their text, American Writers, and many more. She also 
selected certain poems with special appeal for particular students. 
They began to understand the drama of life through the eyes of the 
poets. They were beginning to share ideas and experiences, to have 
opportunity to interpret their experiences. They had an understanding 
and well-trained teacher. We have said before that children learn best 
when these requisites are met. 


Did these forty-three students pass English? All but one of them 
did, believe it or not. When their teacher explained to them that there 
was still an English workbook to attend to, these so-called failures fell- 
to with a will! In no time at all they had completed that workbook. All 
but one passed all three achievement tests in the book—many with high 
grades. No standards had been lowered. Instead morale had been 
raised. We must teach our students, not literature. Give them love and 


8. Dorothy Sonke, “Growth Experience in’ Theme Writing,” English Journal, (May, 
1953). 
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understanding, let them know we appreciate their efforts; they will 
teach themselves literature. 

Frances Humphreville used still another technique to gain insight into 
her child’s problems and personalities. Using carefully selected ma- 
terial she was able to get a pretty good look inside some of her students. 
Here is a partial list of reading material she asked them to try: The 
Crushed Orchid, Brooke Hanlon; Reverse Formation, S. W. Humason; 
Clean-cut American Boy, Harlan Ware; Milk Pitcher, Howard Bru- 
baker; Split-Cherry Tree, Jesse Stuart; Never Let Him Down, Gertrude 
Sweitzer; The Perfect Day, Patsy Emmons; Partners Choice, Mary 
Poore; Date for Dorothy's Party, Val Teale; and Weep No More My 
Lady, James Street.’ 

The students were asked to comment: 

1) On their favorite character. 

2) Was the story realistic? 

3) Did you like the ending? 

4) Did you like the story? 

Joyce Sparer’ worked out an interesting unit in literature with her 
classes last year. At the beginning of the school year she asked her 
students, “What problem do you consider it most important for boys 
and girls of your age to learn more about?” 

In each class there was a group that was most interested in love and 
marriage, about the draft and problems of war and peace, or success 
in life, narcotics and youth, family problems, psychology, or discrim- 
ination. 2 

Committees were formed according to individual interests. A choice 
was made in each class of a text to be used. One group chose Macbeth, 
another Arrowsmith, and a third Adventures in Modern Literature. 

The lists of books for outside reading were compiled. Armed with 
these lists the committees went to work on their research. Research work 
was started in the school library. Students learned more about card 
catalogues, tables of contents, the index, the dictionary and Readers 
Guide than they ever had before! They wrote organizations requesting 
material—to the WAC’s, family counseling services, police depart- 
ments. They interviewed people of mixed marriages, war wives, and 
"@, Frances T. Humpbhreville, “Learning About Pupils Through Their Written Comments 


on Selected Stories,” School Review, (December, 1952) . 
> Joyce L. Sparer, “Problem of Youth—A Many-Sided Unit,” English Journal, (March, 
1953). 
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psychologists. Students read the newspapers as they never had before. 
“To a degree they learned to take notes in such a way as to keep 
materials under various sub-headings.” Group scrapbooks were started; 
bulletin boards began to fill up; requests for strip films came in; group 
trips were planned and plans for outside speakers developed. During 
the month or so that individuals were collecting materials the class 
period was devoted to literature. 

Finally individuals were prepared to report back to their groups. 
Books read outside of class were discussed in terms of “What insight 
did the book give into our problems?” The groups then planned how 
best to report their findings to the class. Most groups presented what 
they had learned in panel form. Another presented an original play 
in which a young husband and wife discussed their problems and made 
decisions. Wherever possible poems and film strips were integrated 
with the presentations. 

The project concluded with an evaluation by the students. They 
found much to praise and much to criticize. They concluded there 
are dangers to be avoided: time wasting in committees, empty talk, too 
generous dissemination of garbled information and misinformation, 
uncritical use of cheap material, repetition, poor research, copying 
of material without understanding, over-long talks and some embarrass- 
ment when subjects came up which required delicate treatment. 

Advantages were numerous: interest was high, students worked hard, 
work was unified and had a purpose; shy students became active in 
the smaller group and students felt the work had a real connection 
with life. Student planning made the work more satisfactory and 
evoked a feeling of responsibility. There was more of an opportunity 
outlet for students of varying types of ability. Skills were not empha- 
sized for their own sake but for communication. Group work provided 
opportunity for leadership and citizenship. Students felt they learned 
more in this way and the teacher felt that she did too. 

The English teacher has the opportunity to employ devices that can serve 
to harness together as a team the intellectual and emotional needs of his 
pupils. The English teacher always has the literature of the world as his 
working material. He can proceed from teaching students to understand people 
in books to teaching them to understand themselves.” 

With this in mind Friedlander™ took advantage of a current event 
wee Friedlander, “Human Relations in English Class,” High Points (September, 
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to tie Silas Marner to the world of the student. It so happened that a 
dummy bomb was to be dropped on their town just as they were discuss- 
ing Silas Marner. She used the buzz and rumor that attended this an- 
nouncement to point up the lesson in the story when Silas’ gold is 
stolen and it is rumoured that the gypsies stole it, et cetera. 

She continues, ° 


If we as teachers accept the development of emotional maturity of our stu- 
dents as an educational responsibility along with the imparting of factual in- 
formation, this classroom experience may prove helpful as one device towards 
implementation of that aim. 


In its broader aspects, education in a democratic society is asked to develop 
youngsters.who think independently, yet can adjust to a group; who can 
realize their fullest individual capabilities, yet can appreciate the needs of all; 
youngsters who are conversant with the necessary skills associated with formal 
education while achieving emotional maturity. The concommitant of emotional 
development is inherent in any such statement of aims. 


Another teacher, who had boys who hated reading, tried still an- 
other approach. He selected as a starter just a very few books. Pigs 
is Pigs, Ellis Parker Butler; The Lady or the Tiger, Frank R. Stockton; 
The Tell-Tale Heart, Poe; The Old Swamp Demon, James Wallace, Jr., 
(Coronet, 1950); The Leopard Hunt, Monica Martin (from Out in 
the Mid-day Sun, Readers Digest, February, 1950); My Black Friend's 
Thumbprint, William LaVance, (Readers Digest, December, 1950) ; 
Bob Didn’t Realize, and Little Britches, Ralph Moody. These books 
were discussed but not lectured about. Whenever possible he showed 
movies of them to the students or they listened to radio versions of 
them. The class compared the stories and the dramatizations. This 
method worked very well. The boys began to read for themselves 
and enjoy it.” 

Then, too, one may use pocket editions of acceptable novels to get 
away from the stigma attached to books by some high school students. 
Or one may use texts of the classics adapted to students of limited read- 
ing ability. Popular magazines may well be textbooks until students 
understand the “joy of reading.” 

Oh, there are as many ways of making literature interesting as there 
are teachers to invent them. Think of the fun to be had from dramatiza- 
tion. An arena theatre can easily and inexpensively become the center 


12. J. M. Horst, “Will They Read?” (An Experiment). English Journal, (May, 1953). 
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of interest for literature classes. By calling on the various technical 
shops for help, platforms can be made to raise the audience above the 
stage (these same platforms can be used on the regular auditorium 
stage by choral groups, if you must “justify” their expense). Since 
space will be limited, guests will come by invitation only. The class of 
Joseph R. Casey” decided to put on trial the authors they had studied. 
Poe, Sandburg, Hawthorne, and Edward Arlington Robinson would 
justify their portrayal of realism. A short two act play designed to 
run forty to forty-five minutes was written by the class. 


The first act was a jury trial with the authors on the defense bench. The 
witnesses, all portrayed by students, were Miniver Cheevy, Annabel Lee, Hester 
Prynne, and Mamie (Sandburg’s creation). 

A dramatic entrance was staged by Hester with her baby girl, Pearl, before 
the audience and the jury. Both students were realistically made up in Puritan 
dress. Hester wore a large A on her breast and the crimson letter was quite 
pronounced. Of course, she condemned Hawthorne for her plight and attempted 
to elicit the sympathy of the jury and the audience. Hawthorne, who followed 
her to the witness chair, pleaded realism and maintained that literature needs 
healthy, true-to-life situations. 

Poe was tried next for the death of Annabel Lee, a beautiful young woman, 
who begged to live and find romance. Poe was portrayed as a lonely, weary 
figure. 

Robinson was accused by Miniver Cheevy of injustice in condemning him to 
a barren present and a future with romance to be found only in the dreamy 
past of noble knights and lovely ladies. The poet stoutly maintained that the 
misfits are part and parcel of modern life. 

Mamie, the girl from a small Indiana town, who hungered for romance in 
the big city (Chicago), accused Sandburg of wrecking the spark of romance 
which every young girl nurtures in her heart. Mamie sobbed her story of 
frustration. 

Sandburg challenged the prosecuting attorney to take the jury to Chicago 
to see for themselves the “Mamies” walking the streets! 

Scene Two, Act One—the jury finds the authors guilty and condemns them 
to live the lives of their characters. 

Act Two shows Poe married to a very ugly girl, while Annabel Lee has a 
handsome husband (double wedding ceremony). Then as these characters 
freeze in position, Robinson appears playing Miniver Cheevy in a bar room, 
lamenting his frustrated present and reveling with a bottle in the romantic 
past. Sandburg was a clerk in a department store in Chicago. Two women 
shoppers give him a hectic time. Both scenes are wholly in pantomime with a 
double “freeze” on the final curtain. 


13. Joseph R. Casey, “Writers on Trial,” Clearing House, (May, 1953). 
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No written script was used. It was all ad libbed. Students studied pictures 
of the authors and successfully made up those taking the parts. 
General comments were: 


1) ‘Realism has a definite place in poetry.’ 

2) ‘I can speak more easily now.’ 

3) ‘The writers really know life.’ 

4) ‘You can see such situations in our town.’ 

5) ‘Dramatizing it was fun.’ 

6) ‘Mamie means more to me now. I felt that part.’ 


The Idyll of Gareth and Lynette“ from the longer Idylls of the King 
finds favor with teen-agers because they can see so many real-life 
characters in it. It touches them because they are at the age where 
they too are attempting to start their break with parental authoriy. 
They are responsive to moral teachings, being natural admirers of the 
pure, the good, and the true. This story is a natural for dramatization. 

Scenes from all sorts of books may be dramatized in lieu of con- 
ventional book reports. Radio scripts and dramatic readings may serve 
as book reports. Let the class use the school public address system 
to lend realism to the work. 


Biographical book reports’ may be presented as television produc- 
tions in which each student plays the person about whose life he has 
just finished reading. It is suggested that students watch television 
programs such as “What’s My Line?,” “We the People,” “What's 
My Name?,” “Twenty Questions,” “The Name’s the Same,” and Edward 
R. Murrow’s “See It Now.” 

The class will enthusiastically discuss the presentation of com- 
mercials, including the quality of participants’ speech, professional 
actors and audience participants. It will also become aware not only 
of the saccharine commercials but also of the variety of interesting 
facts that turn on quiz programs in the form of bonus questions. 

Beginning a unit of this sort, Mr. Parstek” distributed radio scripts 
(Norman Corwin’s Thirteen and More by Corwin; and Lass, McGill, 
and Axelrod’s Plays from Radio). Then the class divided into script 
committees to prepare written formats. Each group selected a director, 
announcer, and other personnel. Script work led to discussions of 

14. Mary Estelle Daunoy, “Tennyson’s Teen-age Idyll,” English Journal, (April, 1953). 

15. Ada M. Bing, “They Worked and Liked It,” sages Journal, (March, 1953). 


16. Bennett P. Parstek, “The Newest Medium for Book Reports,” English Journal, (April, 
1953). 
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radio terminology. The boys and girls wanted to know about the 
terms—filter mike, cross fade, montage, ad lib, et cetera. 

Mr. Parstek feels it was a good unit which combined reading of 
satisfactory literature and speech development. Scripts required skill 
in writing and revising. It required intelligent consideration of cur- 
rent programs. 

Still other methods of getting and holding pupil interest are the 
writing of critical reviews as book reports. Vary these with oral reports 
or panel discussions if the book has been read by several students. 
They may discuss the plot, the characters, setting, life of the period 
in which the book was written, the book’s literary merit, and their 
reactions as readers. 

Let us consider for a moment that old bug-a-boo Shakespeare. Even 
he can be made interesting. One of our English colleagues has this to 
say about the Bard of Avon. “There are two fundamental assumptions 
about Shakespeare’s plays: one is that the life of the plays resides in 
the words themselves, and that the plays are essentially poems— 
dramatic poems.” 

He uses a choral system. He selects some student who understands 
what he reads and reads well to act as soloist. Then the class can be 
choristers. The soloist is free to express the author’s emotions as he 
feels them. Much learning can take place through the emotions even 
though the students may not understand completely the meaning of 
the words. 

Or consider E. M. Holmes’ approach—he begins by saying some- 
thing like this: “You will not be permitted to read Shakespeare 
enless 0... 'd 

“Unless what?” ‘ 


“Unless at least eighty per cent of you vote to do so, unless you 
agree not to study the introduction, not to take any quizzes, to read 
footnotes only when you are curious, to memorize only those passages 
you wish to. 


“You must also agree to read three or four scenes ahead every night, 


whether you understand them or not and, when you have finished, to 
write a paper about some aspects of the play.” 





17. William Walsh, “Shakespeare in the Class Room,—An Approach,” Journal of Edu- 
cation (London) (January, 1952). 
18. E. M. Holmes, “Shakespeare Without Pain,” English Journal, (March, 1953). 
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When he is especially eager to have a class read a Shakespearean 
play he speaks skeptically about their doing so. He argues that the 
plots are exceedingly melodramatic, involving murder, suicide, in- 
sanity, and adultery. 

Of course, as most literature teachers do he uses recordings and 
films. He also reads certain interesting scenes to them. He reports 
that he has had some good comparisons between Shakespearean and 
modern characters. Macbeth has been compared to Hitler and Musso- 
lini, Lady Macbeth to Evita Peron. 


Finally, in our contemplation of approaches to the teaching of liter- 
ature, we should not overlook the opportunity for integrating English 


with history, geography, art, et cetera. This integration tends to vitalize 
both of them. 


In learning to catch all the writers’ shades of meaning and emotion and to 
respond to their various tones and purposes, the students of history and English 
would extend their powers of comprehension; they could also study the style of 
historians, perhaps use some as models, and could assess what the historian 
gains or loses when he writes literature, too. Similarly, English students more 
interested in geography or handicraft (or any other subject) than they are in 
history, can study, as part of their course, literature connected with their other 
interests, as travel books are with geography and Stuart’s “Wheelwright’s 
Shop” with handicraft.” 


In conclusion let us keep in mind always the superior student. In 
our high schools today there is such a trend toward socialism that the 
teacher feels she must spend most of her time on the average child 
or the slow learner. It would be wise for us to remember that each 
student is a superior student in at least one thing, if we will take the 
trouble to find jit. But if we have students who are superior in many 
things we must help them to grow, for as Herbert Hoover says what 
the world needs is not more common men but more uncommon men. 

Marion Sheridon in the NEA Journal has this to say about the teach- 
ing of English to superior students—probably the best method of 
introducing students to each other is by means of an English unit on 
mass media of communication. By the time a group of superior students 
has discussed: masses reach, methods of reaching them, responsibilities 
of editors, radio station managers, and others reaching people through 


19. E. L. Black, “The Integration of English with Other Subjects,” Journal of Education 
(London) (December, 1952). 
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mass media; by the time they have discussed: consequent dangers 
(e.g. libel), responsibilities of each individual for influencing and 
improving the media, they know each other and the teacher pretty 
well. The need for the printd word, the effectiveness of various media, 
for their relationships were also key topics for discussion. 

Independent reading should be one of the many activities stimulated 
by the English class. One successful method is to have students plan 
their own individual lists of books to be read—students choose their 
own books, representing all types of literature, after a class discussion 
of book lists, a short talk by the teacher and the librarian, and a brows- 
ing through the library. In other words students make a kind of con- 
tract for a year’s reading. 

The teacher should always remember that superior students can 
“take hints.” They can do more than the circumscribed lesson for 
the day. Each lesson, therefore, should have a kind of “fringe.” Each 
lesson should inspire infinite projects and study for the student. 

If democracy looks for survival to the maximum service of each 
individual, the abilities and talents of all students must be encouraged 
and developed. To overlook the possibilities of the thinking and feel- 
ing of students with superior ability is certainly, as Thoreau said, “To 
kill time and thereby, perhaps, to injure eternity.” 

If one is to be a “superior” teacher of superior students, he needs 
a method of evaluating himself. With that in mind, this check list— 
part of a much longer one on English in general—is included with the 
thought that it will be helpful. 

Literary Appreciation: 

1. Was the selection within the comprehension of the pupils and suited to 

their interests and needs? 

. Was the motive question or problem set which was related to the students? 

. Were difficulties, such as unusual words, anticipated? 

. In the case of poetry, did the teacher read the selection effectively? 

. Was the selection related to the pupils’ experiences? 

. Did pupils have an opportunity to express sentiments evoked by similar 
circumstances? 

. Were visual and/or auditory aids used effectively to enhance interest? 

. Was there evidence of pleasure evoked in the oral reading of particularly 
vivid and beautiful passages? Did the students volunteer to read such 
passages aloud? 


20. Marion C. Sheridon, “Teaching English to Superior Students,” National Education 
Journal, (December, 1952) . 
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16. 


. Were the students animated when discussing the plot or characters in the 


selection? Did they evince a real and personal interest? 

Were attitudes of good human relations fostered through implications of 
the subject matter and other discussion? 

Was there evident enjoyment of the humour, rhythm, character delinea- 
tion, and/or dramatic action of the story, the poem, the play? 

Did students react to the vivid imagery of the descriptive vocabulary in 
the selection? Is student vocabulary growing? 

Did students enjoy dramatizing parts of the selection? 

Are students inspired to try to write original poems, stories, and play- 
lets? What follow-up is there by the teacher? 

Did students compare the story in the written form with the manner 
in which the same story is handled on the radio, on television, or in the 
movies? 

Were students guided toward reading other works by the author studied 
in class? Did they show an interest in reading other works of the same 
kind? Were they encouraged to take books out of the school library?” 


This all sounds like a pretty large order. It is. But the reward for 
the effort is far richer than the rarest jewels. So— 


Take time for work— 
It is the price of success 
Take time to think— 
It is the source of power 
Take time to play— 
It is the secret of youth 
Take time to read— 
It is the foundation of wisdom 
Take time to be friendly— 
It is the road to happiness 
Take time to dream— 
It is hitching your wagon to a star 
Take time to love and be loved— 
It is the privilege of the gods 
Take time to look around— 
It is too short a day to be selfish 
Take time to laugh— 
It is the music of the soul. 


—An Old Irish Prayer” 


~ 21. Max Berger, “Check List for Self-Evaluation of Techniques in Teaching English,” 
English Journal, (April, 1953). 
22. Michigan Education Journal (reprint). 
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Arts 


Fowier, Water H. Kites: A 
Practical Guide to Kite Making and 
Flying. Barnes, 1953. 95p. $1.75. 

The kite enthusiast will find several val- 
uable and interesting points in this book. 
The history of the kite, the uses, and the 
construction are given in lively style, with 
specific drawings, easy to understand. It is 
commendable. 


Lewis, Dora S. and others. Housing 
and Home Management. Macmillan, 
1953. 312p. $3.20. 

This is an unusually fine book concerning 
housing, decorating, and home management 
for secondary school use. The book is at- 
tractively illustrated and well organized. It 
contains a glossary of cleaning techniques, 
and excellent bibliography, and sources of 
pamphlets and films. 


SALOMONSKY, VERNA C. Master- 
pieces of Furniture. Dover, 1953. Unp. 
$6.00. 


With authority, the author sets forth basic 
principles of good design, with excellent 
illustrations. The specimen pieces shown 
cover many periods. The book is paramount 
in this line, and is an excellent reference 


TRILLING, MABEL and NIcHOLAs, 
FLORENCE. Design Your Home for 
Living. Lippincott, 1953. 408p. 
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Exceptionally good book; splendidly illus- 
trated and will appeal to high school stu- 


- dents and youth. It contributes to the moral 


and spiritual growth of any homemaker. 


Children’s Literature 


Atcott, Louisa M. Good Wives. 
Dutton, 1953. 296p. $1.75. (Children’s 
Illustrated Classics) 

An attractive and substantial edition of 


part II of Little Women. There are four 
color illustrations and eight drawings. 


ANDERSEN, Hans CHRISTIAN. The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier. Scribner, 1953. 
Unp. $2.25. 

A beautiful edition of this children’s 


classic. The illustrations by Marcia Brown 
are entrancing. 


Anperson, Bertua C. Tinker’s Tim 
and the Witches. Little, Brown, 1953. 
147p. $2.75. 


A book for boys and girls. The story is 
centered around the Salem witch episodes 
in early New England. A good volume for 
the school library. 


ASBJORNSEN, PETER C., Comp. East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
Macmillan, 1953. 14lp. $2.00. 

Twelve Scandinavian folk tales, beauti- 
fully illustrated by Hedvig Collins, and full 
of magic, trolls, witches and bewitched 
characters to bewitch young people from 8 
to 80. 














Baitey, Ratpo E. Tony Sees It 
Through. Dutton, 1953. 224p. $2.75. 

Tony Driscoll and his 4H friends expose 
the underhand tactics of a selfish man in 
fighting the organization of a cooperative 
dairyman’s association. Stimulating reading 
for farm children in their early teens. 


Beittinc, Natauia. In 
Hands. Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 
$2.50. 

A well-written story of the French and 
Indian War. Designed for young readers, 


this account is laid in the Illinois country 
of the Middle West. 


Bettinc, NATALIA. 
Fell from Heaven. 
1953. 158p. $2.50. 

Legends about trees. Delightful tales, nine- 


teen of them, at about 4th or Sth grade 
reading level. 


BenpickK, JEANNE. The First Book 
of Space Travel. Watts, 1953. 69p. 
$1.75. 


Since this brief volume sorts the facts 
from the fantasies, it is a contribution to 
juvenile literature. Vivid drawings, all based 
on truths of physics as—so every youngster 
hopes—they will some day be applied. 

BisHop, CraireE H. All Alone. Vik- 
ing, 1953. 95p. $2.50. 

A beautifully told story of two young cow- 
herds in the French Alps, a kind deed, a 
hurricane, and the rejuvenation of a village. 
Wonderful illustrations by Feodor Rojan- 


kovsky add to the appeal of this story for 
readers 8 to 12. 


BLEEKER, SontA. Delaware Indians, 
Eastern Fishermen and Farmers. Mor- 
row, 1953. 160p. $2.00. 

Another addition to this interesting series. 


About third grade level for use with Indian 
units. 


Borscu, Marx. The Lawless Land, 
a Story of the Vigilantes. Winston, 
1953. 18lp. $1.50. 

An interestingly written account of his- 
torical incidences concerning the famous 
Montana Vigilantes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The tale holds the youth’s interest 


because it contains action, thrills, drama and 
suspense. 


BoTHWELL, Jean. Lost Colony, the 
Mystery of Roanoke Island. Winston, 
1953. 182p. $1.50. 


Enemy 
168p. 


Three Apples 
Bobbs-Merrill, 


This adventure packed story of the more 
than one hundred persons who disappeared 
from the Roanoke colony back in 1587 does 
not attempt to solve the mystery of their dis- 
appearance. But the story will stimulate in- 
terest in that period of American history 
for readers 9 to 14. 


Bripces, WituiaM. Zoo Babies. 
Morrow, 1953. 94p. $2.75. 

Fascinating true stories of a few very 
young animals of the zoo told in an interest- 


ing way. Especially suited to students in the 
lower grades. 


Broperick, Jessica P. Find the 
Way Home. Rand McNally, 1953. 
Unp. $.25. (A Book-Elf Book). 

One of the Book-Elf series for children 4 
to 8. Suitable for children’s personal li- 
braries or primary school rooms where a lit- 
tle book money has to go a long way. In 
this one Davey notices things on his walk 
away from home, and by thinking of them 
he finds his way home. 


Brown, Eva M. A Visit to the 
Chinchilla Farm. Exposition, 1953. 
48p. $2.00. 

Though this book is for the very young 
reader of limited vocabulary, the repro- 
ductions of photographs of little chinchillas 
and their human visitors would delight any- 
one. The sad conclusion of the chinchilla 
story is not given. 


Butta, Crype R. Eagle Feather. 
Crowell, 1953. 87p. $2.50. 

Based on authentic background material 
gathered by the author during a visit to the 
Navajo country of the Southwest. The illus- 
trator, Tom Two Arrows, a pure-blood Iro- 
quois, is an authority on Indian folklore. 
For this book, Mr. Bulla has composed three 
songs that will add to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the well-plotted story and detailed 
account of Navajo life in simple words and 
lively illustrations. 


Child Life. Second Child Life Story 
Book, ed. by ADELAIDE FIELD. Win- 
ston, 1953. 150p. $2.50. 

Here are poems and stories selected from 


CHILD LIFE magazine for reading aloud 
to children 4 to 6. 


CLarRK, GENEVIEVE. It’s Fun to Lis- 
ten. Vantage, 1953. 43p. $2.00. 


Simply told incidents of the pleasure de- 
rived from listening to nature sounds. Bird 
sounds are mentioned most frequently, but 
crickets, squirrels and a frog are included. 
Helpful in getting lower grade children to 
begin listening. 
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Cieary, Beverty. Otis Spofford. 
Morrow, 1953. 19lp. $2.50. 

The story of a “bad boy” who finally tame 
to realize that teasing others and making 
them unhappy was not so much fun after all. 
Mrs. Cleary’s realistic school story is writ- 
ten with sympathy and understanding. 


Cotsy, Carroi.. Who Lives There? 
Who Went There? Aladdin, 1953. 46p. 
48p. $1.00 each. 

Such fully illustrated little paper-backed 
pocket guides as these are always treasured 
by young naturalist-detectives. One is a 
guide to nests, burrows and homes of ani- 
mals, the other to tracks and trails. 


Comrort, Mitprep H. Alpine 
Paths. Beckley-Cardy, 1953. 128p. 
$1.60. 


For children from 8 to 12 and for so- 
cial studies units in grades 3 to 6; informa- 
tive and interesting. Well illustrated, with 
large clear type and map and papers, the 
book tells of life in the cities and the coun- 
tryside of Switzerland. 


Crampton, GERTRUDE. The Grab 
Bag of Fun. Aladdin, 1953. 128p. 
$2.50. 

Directions for games, puzzles and fiction. 
Will be helpful for about 3rd grade, or for 
pan San 

Darsy, Apa C. Brave Venture, a 
Story of the First Thanksgiving. Win- 
ston, 1953. 184p. $1.50. 

This is the suspenseful story of the settle- 
ment of the Popham Colony of the Kennebec 
River in Maine, thirteen years before the 
landing of the Pilgrims. This little known 
chapter of history will be interesting to read- 
ers from 9 to 14. 


De Leeuw, ADELE and CaTEau. 
Hideaway House. Little, Brown, 1953. 
15lp. $2.75. 

Children of pioneers in Ohio. Adventure 
and life with Indiana farmers and hunters. 


Supplemental readings for history in fourth 
and fifth grades. 


Dickson, MARGUERITE. Bennett 
High. Longmans, 1953. 218p. $2.75. 

A story of the change from a snob to a 
genuine girl. Early teenage. 


Duco, ANDRE. Tom’s Magic TV. 


Holt, 1953. Unp. $2.00. 
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Tom finds himself inside the TV set, 
mixed up with the programs, and rather 
lurid ones at that. About age 4 or 5. 


Dupiarx, Georces. Topsy Turvy 
Circus. Simon & Schuster, 1953. Unp. 
$.68; pa., $.25. 

Exciting story of circus owners being 
caged by one of the circus animals, Babylas, 
the crocodile, who then takes over the leader- 
ship of the circus. Good fantasy for primary 
age boys and girls. 


Du Soe, Ropert C. Your Orders, 
Sir. Longmans, 1953. 184p. $2.50. 

British blockade in Chesapeake Bay pi- 
rates, cowards, insubordination and cruelty 
demand great things of Jonithan Amery, who 
has what it takes. About 6th grade level. 


Eaton, JEANETTE. Lee, the Gallant 
General. Morrow, 1953. 72p. $2.00. 

A short biography designed for use in the 
middle grades; also useful for slow readers 
in the junior high school. Well-written; su- 
perior format. 


Ems, Francis R. Let’s Explore the 
Great Lakes. Whitman, 1953. 79p. 
$2.00. 

Students of the upper elementary grades 
will find this book to be very interesting. 
Physical conditions, history, and present use 
of each lake are described i in a simple and 
lively manner. Many attractive and useful 
pictures and maps accompany the text. 


ErpMan, Louta G. My Sky Is Blue. 
Longmans, 1953. 218p. $2.75. 

Jimmy Craig finds some strange things in- 
volved in teaching school in the West. After 
the villain has been exposed, romance is left. 


Erickson, PHoEBE. The True Book 
of Animals of Small Pond. Childrens 
Press, 1953. 43p. $2.00. 


Through the four seasons of the year the 
author follows the lives of the mink, otter, 
raccoon, muskrat and beaver which live 
about the pond near her home. She tells a 
lively true story and illustrates it, too. De- 
signed for independent reading by children 
of grades two and three. 


Finney, GertruvE E. Muskets along 
the Chickahominy. Longmans, 1953. 
242p. $3.00. 

Against great difficulty and through excit- 
ing adventure and repeated dangers young 
Andrew wins justice and a place in the new 
world, A reasonably authentic presentation 


of life in Colonial times. About 6th grade 
reading level. 

















FRANCOISE, pseud. Noel for Jeanne- 
Marie. Scribner, 1953. Unp. $2.25. 
Charming illustrations by colored sketches, 


show what Jeanne-Marie told her pet sheep, 
Patapon, about Christmas. For young chil- 
dren. 


Fry, Rosaie K. Cinderella’s Mouse 
and Other Fairy Tales. Dutton, 1953. 
85p. $2.00. 

A book of delightful fairy tales illustrated 
with beautiful black and white sketches by 
the author. For children, especially girls, 
from 5 to 12. Adults will enjoy using the 
stories as bedtime reading for children. 


Frye, Peart. Alberta for Short. 
Little, Brown, 1953. 120p. $2.50. 

A chipmunk, a cat, a monkey and a ter- 
rier, complicated by Terry and Alec. Who 
could be surprised or fail to be interested. 
About 3rd grade reading level. 


Geary, Cuirrorp N. Ticonderoga; 
a Picture Story. McKay, 1953. Unp. 
$2.75. 


A beautifully illustrated picture story of 
the famuos old fort. An admirable volume 
for the elementary school library. 


Goupey, Auice E. Jupiter and the 
Cats. Scribner, 1953. 91p. $2.00. 


A delightful tale of a dog and too many 
cats. Illustrations by Paul Brown help make 
this just right for reading to nursery age 
children. 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. Jean Baptiste 
Pointe de Sable. Messner, 1953. 180p. 
$2.75. 


An exciting story of the West Indian Ne- 
gro who became a fur trader in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley, earned the friendship of the 
Indian chief, Pontiac, joined an Indian 
tribe, and finally, founded what was to be- 
come the city of Chicago. Readers from 12 
up will find this story of a little known 
American absorbing reading. 


Haprietp, Auice M. King Arthur 
and the Round Table. Dutton, 1953. 
232p. $2.25. (Children’s Illustrated 


Classics) 


This is an excellent retelling of the 
Arthurian legends in clear, simple, modern 
English. The author has closely followed 
Malory’s account, but has drawn from some 
other sources as well. There are twenty-one 
attractive illustrations. 


Haccarp, H. Riwer. Lost Civiliza- 
tions, Three Adventure Novels. Dover, 
1953. 767p. $3.95. 


Here are some of the best of H. Rider 
Haggard’s novels. They are filled with ad- 
venture. Stories of the Egypt of Cleopatra, 
the Mexico of Montezuma, and Norse ice- 
land, with their exploitation of superstition 
and excitement will thrill the heart of any 
twelve-year old. 


Haywoop, Carotyn. Eddie’s Pay 
Dirt. Morrow, 1953. 188p. $2.50. 


Carolyn Haywood knows small children in- 
side out. Eddie’s Pay Dirt is a story eight- 
and nine-year-olds will find full of under- 
standable humor. All libraries should not 
only have this book but the other Eddie 
books as well: Little Eddie, Eddie and the 
Fire Engine, and Eddie and Gardenia. 
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Our Singing World 
Pitts-Glenn-Watters 
Employs the developmental ap- 
proach to music in a well- 
rounded program now avail- 


able for grades 1-8. Records for 
each book. 


The United States 
Muzzey-Kidger 
Traces our great economic, 
social, political, and cultural 
trends from Columbus to the 
present. Abundant visual aids. 


Write for full details. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

















Hitt, Marcaret. Goal in the Sky. 
Atlantic: Little, Brown, 1953. 212p. 
$2.75. 


Margaret Hill, who lives in Laramie, 
Wyoming, has written a career story which 
combines a strictly authentic background 
with an absorbing narrative of an attractive, 
normally headstrong teen-age girl. For Goal 
in the Sky, Mrs. Hill studied all basic re- 
quirements of airline hostess qualifications 
and training, and all variations thereof. She 
also discussed with many hostesses their 
opinions of and reactions to the training. 


Hink.eE, THomas C. Gray, the Story 
of a Brave Dog. Morrow, 1953. 189p. 
$2.00. 


Gray and his fifteen year old master, Sam, 
have plenty of interesting experiences, but 
the fight between Gray and Big Hump, the 
wild bull, is the most exciting of them all. 


Hocner, Nits. Dynamite, the Wild 
Stallion. Aladdin, 1953. Unp. $2.00. 


For youngsters who love horses. Shorty 
falls in love with a wild colt. How he makes 
it his own is interestingly told for reading 
to first grade children, or reading by third 
or fourth graders. 


Hott, Fevirx. The Gabriel Horn; 
Young People’s Edition. Dutton, 1953. 
192p. $2.50. 


Orville Prescott called this novel “one of 
the five novels of the year” when the adult 
edition ap He said: “This is a book 
of emphatic distinction.” Only a man of 
Big Eli’s size and strength could blow the 
Gabriel Horn and it was his son, Little Eli’s 
ambition to grow up to become a man his 
father could be proud of, one who in turn 
could blow the great hunting horn. This 
theme should prove interesting to young 
people and justify the publication of a young 
people’s edition. 


Horwicn, Frances R. and WERREN- 
RATH, ReinaLD, Jr. The Ding Dong 
School Book. Rand McNally, 1953. 
71p. $2.00, pa., $1.00. 


Helps for teachers, parents and children 
in learning to play together, and alone. Us- 
ing simple materials and suggestions that 
stimulate creative imagination, a real start 
is proposed along many lines. You may know 
most of these things already; but you just 
don’t think of them at the right time. Don’t 
lose this book after you have it. 


JacKSON, JACQUELINE. Julie’s Secret 
Sloth. Little, Brown, 1953. 186p. 
$2.75. 
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Keeping any pet in secret is quite a task. 
Julie found that keeping a giant two toed 
sloth in secret was exciting and impossible. 
About 4th grade reading level. 


Jensen, AMy E. Makers of Mexico, 
from Fetters to Freedom. Dorrance, 
1953. 200p. $3.00. 

An account featuring highlights in the 


history of Mexico. Especially suitable for 
high school use. 


Lapp, EvizasBetu. Enchanted Island. 
Morrow, 1953. 192p. $2.50. 

An attractive story of the Maine coast 
country and a forlorn little girl who moves 
into a new environment and finds a summer 
full of new interest and new friends. A 


junior book. 


Lanc, Don. Strawberry Roan. Gros- 
sett, 1953. 218p. $1.25. 

A great horse and a small boy provide 
a basis for everything from pigs and 
stores to race tracks. For 10 to 12 year old 
boys and tomboys. 


LaTTIMORE, ELEANOR F. Jasper. 
Morrow, 1953. 128p. $2.00. 

Whooping Island provides an interesting 
life for a small farm boy not quite old 
enough to go to school. Lower grade level. 


Lee, Rector L. Song of the Honda 
Little, Brown, 1953. 156p. $2.50. 

The ambitions of Tomo, a boy of the 
Andes. His honda (sling-shot) and flute lead 
tw adventure with bandits. Grades three to 
six. 

Lenski, Lois. On a Summer Day. 
Oxford, 1953. Unp. $1.25. 

Completes the little seasonal books of 
rhymes and pictures for very young children. 
In this one children play many games on a 
summer day. 


LEWELLEN, Joun. The True Book 
of Toys at Work. Childrens Press, 
1953. 45p. $2.00. 


An excellent, beautifully illustrated book 
designed to aid the child to understand some 
basic mechanical concepts. Except for a 
few in the latter portion of the book all of 
the principles illustrated should be easily 
areas Can be used in grades up to 
fifth. 


Linpquist, Wituis. Burma Boy. 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 93p. $2.00. 


Elephants, jungles, savages and a brave, 
wise boy make a tale well suited to boys and 
tomboys 8 to 12 years old. 














McFaui, Curistine. Our Country 
America, a Picture Story of the United 
States. Macmillan, 1953. Unp. $2.75. 


A finely illustrated volume for young 
children showing many important aspects of 
our nation’s development. 


MALVERN, Guapys. Dear 
Longmans, 1953. 245p. $3.00. 


Romance in revolutionary times in New 
England. A touching story of love that does 
not run smooth, and is complicated by war 
conditions. These conditions help bring 
about happiness for two young couples. 


Mariana. Miss Flora McFlimsey’s 
Birthday. Lothrop, 1952. Unp. $1.25. 


A small child’s book about a doll in a doll 
house who ran away because she thought her 
birthday had been forgotten, but who re- 
turned at the end of the day to find “Home 
is best.” For four to eight year old children. 
Very appealing. 

Martin, CHARLES. Cowboy Charley, 
4-H Champ. Viking, 1953. 220p. $2.50. 

Readers 10 to 14, especially those who be- 
long to 4-H Clubs, will be fascinated by this 


detailed story of the 4-H club in Palomar 
Valley, its projects, its work and its fun. 


Merwin, Decizr. Robin and Mr. 
Jones. Oxford, 1953. 111lp. $2.50. 


Horse stories are favorites of children and 
this one about a girl and a horse will be 
liked by all lovers of horse stories. Children 
will enjoy eleven-year-old Robin’s first ride 
on Mr. Jones when she discovered that rid- 
ing real horses is not the same as riding the 
merry-go-round ones. 


Miner, O. IRENE. The True Book 
of Plants We Know. Childrens Press, 
1953. 44p. $2.00. 


A primer about plants. Interesting to 
pupils and teachers of the elementary grades. 


MonTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Mc- 
Gonnigle’s Lake. Doubleday, 1953. 
219p. $2.50. 


Mike McGonnigle with the other members 
of his household, De Anza, a badger; Mr. 
Grundy, a marmot; Psyche and Apollo and 
their beaver babies; and Archie, a five-foot 
king snake, bought a lake from a shyster. 
The shyster sold him the lake all right— 
just the water in it—the land belonged to a 
millionaire who wouldn’t let Mike or his 
animals set foot on it. This is a warm and 
humorous story which will interest all animal 
lovers from the beginning to the unexpected 
ending. 


Wife. 


MonTGoMERY, RUTHERFORD. White 
Mountaineer. Little, Brown, 1953. 
177p. $2.75. 

An animal biography of a mountain goat. 


Interesting, instructive and sympathetic. 
About sixth grade level. 


Frances F. Look to the 
Abelard, 1953. 256p. 


NEILSON, 
New Moon. 


$2.50. 


A junior novel concerned with Stella 
Blake’s efforts to overcome her shyness, to 
understand herself and to make friends. 
Girls 11 to 14. 


Paxton, S. H. The Dragon in New 
Albion. Little, Brown, 1953. 213p. 
$2.75. 


The amazing adventures of a young man of 
Francis Drake’s company at the time of the 
landing in California. 


PEARE, CATHERINE O. Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, His Life. Holt, 
1953. 116p. $2.00. 


This is Catherine Peare’s third book for 
younger children, told simply for easy read- 
ing. Stephen Foster and John James Audu- 
bon were the subjects of her previous brief 
biographies. She is planning similar biog- 
raphies of Louisa May Alcott and Mark 
Twain. The Longfellow biography is written 
for those who have just begun to read: 
“Under the spreading chestnut tree. . .” 
This series should meet a real need. 


PENNINGTON, VERONICA M. The 
Father of Waters. Dorrance, 1953. 
438p. $3.50. 


This novel for adolescents covers the years 
between the siege of Vicksburg and Custer’s 
last stand. A set of likeable characters is 
carried through “events of surpassing im- 
portance” in American history. Their ad- 
ventures and misadventures are tied together 
chiefly by the Mississippi. The book is not 
expertly written, but leaves the reader with 
a sense of history and geography. 


Potter, Marian. The Little Red 
Caboose. Simon & Schuster, 1953. 
Unp. $.68; pa. $.25. (Little Golden 
Book) 


This book is an interestingly written and 
beautifully illustrated story concerned with 
“choo choo” trains, that eternally interesting 
subject to children. This time The 
Red Caboose saves an entire train from go- 
ing out of control on a steep mountain. Ex- 
cellent for the pre-school child. 
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. Prescott, Joun B. Meeting in the 
Mountain. Longmans, 1953. 18lp. 
$2.75. 

Idealism and adventure in the life of peo- 
ple who lived before the times of the Indian 


tribes we know. A boy and a girl make their 
ideas of helping others into a reality. 


RecuniTzer, F. E. Bonny’s Boy Re- 
turns. Winston, 1953. 213p. $2.50. 


Mystery, boys, dogs: A combination that 
appeals to upper grade boys, and tomboys. 


RoBerTson, Frank C. Sagebrush 
Sorrel. Nelson, 1953. 186p. $2.50. 


An orphan boy and a wild colt born in a 
cave have a mingling of adventures and ad- 
versities that bring both to satisfactory life 
together. For upper grade boys. 


Scarry, Ricwarp. Rabbit and His 
Friends. Simon & Schuster, 1953. Unp. 
$.68; pa., $.25. (Little Golden Book) 


Rabbit interestingly introduces another of 
his friends, this time a duck bill platypus. 
The book should capture and hold the in- 
terest of the pre-school child, and at the 
same time, enlighten him on one of nature’s 
oddities. 


Scumipt, Saran Linpsay. This Is 
My Heritage. Abelard, 1953. 242p. 
$2.50. 


A novel for use in schools. A story, well- 
told, dealing with farming, conservation and 
related economic and social problems. 


Scuouz, Jackson. One-Man Team. 
Morrow, 1953. 249p. $2.50. 


The problem was how to get Elmer Finch 
to really play football as well as he could. 
Some interesting efforts to do so, and start- 
ling results. 


SELLERS, Naomi J. Cross My Heart. 
Doubleday, 1953. 280p. $2.75. 


Kathy Barnum’s own story of her senior 
year in Midland’s large Central High School 
after transferring from the small town school 
where she had grown up. The loneliness, 
hopes, fears, joys, frustrations, and pains of 
growing up are here unforgettably detailed 
in a winsomely feminine sort of “Seventeen.” 


Situmman, LELAND. Golden Cloud 
in Texas. Winston, 1953. 243p. $2.50. 
Golden Cloud was the name of the palo- 
mino mare that Orrin Toler raised from a 
colt, trained and eventually entered in the 
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Palomino of the Year Contest. 
from 11 to 14, 


SpracuE, Rosemary. A Kingdom to 
Win. Oxford, 1953. 192p. $3.00. 


This novel for teen-agers brings alive with 
skill and historical accuracy a little-known 
period when the pre-Russian empire of Gar- 
darik, stretching from the Dnieper to the 
Volga to the Black Sea, was ruled by Scan- 


dinavians. 


Horse fans 


Syme, Ronatp. Magellan, First 
Around the World. Morrow, 1953. 
71p. $2.00. 


An interesting account confined to Ma- 
gellan’s famous voyage. Designed for middle- 
grade use; also appropriate for slow readers 
in junior high. Splendid format. 


THOMPSON, LAURENCE, comp. The 
Boy’s Book of Scotland Yard. Bentley, 
1953. 191p. $2.50. 


Detective story fans from 12 up will be 
fascinated by this true story of modern de- 
tectives and police work. Many excellent 
photographs, an index, and a glossary of 
underworld terms add to its value. 


TREASE, GEoFFERY. The Baron’s 
Hostage. British Book Centre, 1952. 
155p. $2.25. (Pageant Series). 

Adventures in the days of King Henry, 
with the climax at the Battle of Evesham. 
English history that junior high school youth 
enjoy. 


TrEsseLt, Arvin. A Day with 
Daddy. Lothrop, 1953. Unp. $1.50. 
Photographs of a little girl’s day with 


daddy. More interesting to adults than to 
children. 


Tunis, Joun R. The Other Side of 
the Fence. Morrow, 1953. 224p. $2.50. 

Young Robin finally won his parents con- 
sent to take a trip with Butch, caddying to 
pay their way. How Robin became separated 
from Butch and the car, and what he did to 
continue the trip, make interesting reading 
for junior high school boys. 


Vituiers, Aan. And Not to Yield. 
Scribner, 1953. 183p. $2.50. 

A sea story telling of a group of boys 
and their adventures on a training ship. 


The boys were from Englard and many other 
countries. 


Waupen, Ameuia. Victory for Jill. 
Morrow, 1953. 246p. $2.50. 














An excellent story of interest to live-wire 
junior and senior high girls. It typifies the 
sports minded girls of high school age, their 
trials, tribulations and successes. It carries 
a moral which more books need these days. 


Woop, Katuarine. The Ambitious 
Elephant. McKay, 1953. Unp. $2.50. 
Louise is six, and a six year old elephant 


can do some surprising things. Louise did 
For nursery and kindergarten children. 


Wricut, Frances F. Sam Houston, 
- Fighter and Leader. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1953. 128p. $1.50. 

Simply told story of the life of Sam Hous- 
ton. The real drama of his career and the 
versatile greatness of the man are portrayed 


in a way suitable for third and fourth grade 
children. 


Wyatt, Epcar. Cochise, Apache 
Warrior and Statesman. McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 19lp. $2.50. 


A first-rate adventure story of a well- 
known Indian personality. A good ay! 
— for middle grades or junior hi 
school 


WynpuaM, Lee. Golden Slippers. 
Longmans, 1953. 21lp. $2.75. 

For junior high school girls; a story of the 
hard work and thrills of movie productions, 
especially production of the dances. Maggie 


makes surprising discoveries and a important 
choice. 


Younc, Scott. Boy on Defense. 
Little, Brown, 1953. 246p. $2.75. 

A very interesting story of a displaced 
youth adapting himself into the life in a 
Canadian high school. It is an interesting 
sports story of Canadian ice hockey. Bill’s 
courage and sterling character should in- 
spire any boy or girl reading this book. 


Zim, Hersert S. Parrakeets. Mor- 
row, 1953. 64p. $2.00. 


Interesting reference material for lower 
elementary grades. 


Education and Psychology 


Apams, Haroxtp P. and Dickey, 
Frank G. Basic Principles of Super- 
vision. American Book, 1953. 320p. 
$3.75. 

Concise treatment of supervision which is 


written in simple, direct style. The authors 
support the idea that supervision has a 


democratic base, but chapters on the ob- 
servational visit and the individual confer- 
ence struggle to maintain that point of view. 
Innovations include: 83 numbered principles 
which form the basic structure of the vol- 
ume, an “action approach” section preceding 
each chapter, and some specific “action 
pointers” at the conclusion of each chapter. 
Recommended. 


Beck, Rosert H. and others. Cur- 
riculum in the Modern Elementary 
School. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 584p. 
$4.95. 


The book begins with an organized pre- 
sentation of the basic facts and principles 
from several related sciences upon which the 
curriculum is based. The second part an- 
alyzes the structure of the total curriculum 
and then discusses the scope of several 
groups of related subjects. The book con- 
cludes with an account of the experiences of 
two teachers and one supervisor which are 
consistent with the point of view of the 
authors. The volume is a scholarly treatise 
which emphasizes basic research. It is most 


appropriate for graduate classes and ad- 
vanced students. 


BETTERSWORTH, JOHN K. People’s 
College: A History of Mississippi 
Seater 1953. University of Alabama 
Press, 1953. 47lp. $4.75. 


Every college, large or small, should have 
its history written and published. The pres- 
ent volume is a good example of how this 
should be done; it is readable, not too long, 
and not overloaded with documentation. The 
notes are at the back where they belong, and 
they are fully adequate. 


Burns, Epwarp M. David Starr Jor- 
dan: Prophet of Freedom. Stanford 
University Press, 1953. 243p. $5.00. 

Through the life and philosophy of Presi- 
dent Jordan, this readable biography en- 
livens the history of a great American uni- 
versity and provides excellent insights into 


the development of the concept of freedom in 
higher education. 


Butts, Ropert F. and Cremin, 
Lawrence A. A History of Education 
in American Culture. Holt, 1953. 
628p. $5.75. 


A generally competent reassessment of our 
national history in relation to current edu- 
cational issues, this work is marred by turgid 
writing. The first sentence in chapter 2 
should be given an award as that kind of 
composition best designed to reflect discredit 
upon professional students of education. 
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CavaNaGH, JonNn R. and McGo.p- 
RICK, JAMES B. Fundamental Psychia- 
try. Bruce, 1953. 582p. $5.50. 


A survey of the major problems of psy- 
chiatry written in a style appropriate for 
the educated layman as well as the college 
student. It serves the purpose of providing 
an introduction to the broad field of psy- 
chiatry and clinical psychology. 


GREENE, THEODORE M. Liberal Edu- 
cation Reconsidered. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 46p. $1.50. 


This 1952 Inglis Lecture presents a care- 
fully organized statement of what a good 
school should be and teach in terms of a 
philosophy combined from three parts of 
Dewey and one part of Realism. 


KEARNEY, Notan C. Elementary 
School Objectives; a Report Prepared 
for the Mid-Century Committee on 
Outcomes in Elementary Education. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 189p. 
$3.00. 


This report was sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association; work on it 
was done by numerous educators from all 
sections of the country. These educators felt 
“that the future of our way of life is pe- 
culiarly dependent upon what happens in our 
elementary schools in the next decade or 
two.” It was in this spirit that the study was 
made. 

Elementary School Objectives is a brief 
but important book. Part II, covering some 
seventy-one pages, sets up recommended 
goals and Part III, of some fifty pages, dis- 
cusses the implication of these goals in terms 
of educational practice, research, and meas- 
urement. It is a book with which every 
school superintendent and elementary school 
principal or supervisor should be familiar. 


LAWRENCE, EVELYN, ed. Friedrich 
Froebel and English Education. Phil- 
osophical Library, 1953. 248p. $5.00. 

This symposium by a distinguished group 
of contributors sketches in interesting fash- 


ion the development of Froebelian influences 
in England during the period 1852-1952. 


Lee, Gorpon C. An Introduction to 
Education in Modern America. Holt, 
1953. 555p. $4.50. 

There are many introductory texts in edu- 
cation. An addition in this field ought, there- 
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fore, to be different and better. Gordon Lee’s 
book is both. Scholarly, stimulating, and 
readable, this broad treatment of education 
stresses the many pressures and forces now 
affecting education. Conflicting views are 
fairly presented with the author admittedly 
taking a liberal viewpoint. It appears at a 
time when educators and laymen especially 
need to study the role of the school in 
society. 


Lueck, WituiaM R. Introduction to 
Teaching. Holt, 1953. 484p. $4.00. 


A book primarily directed towards neo- 
phytes in teacher-training courses. It pre- 
sents an overview of the business of school 
teaching, at times quite involved. It seems 
the author’s theory is to quickly give the 
student something to sink his teeth into. 
Lists teacher and student aids with each 
chapter. 


Lynp, ALBERT. Quackery in the 
Public Schools. Little, Brown, 1953. 
282p. $3.50. 


By industrious padding, the author has 
vastly expanded his Atlantic Monthly ar- 
ticle of March, 1950. The article was worth 
reading, since it contained criticisms of 
school practice and theory that all teachers 
need to consider with care. The book says 
nothing new and says it boringly. 


McNerney, Cuester T. The Cur- 
riculum. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 292p. 
$4.50. 


The author takes the position that the 
curriculum should help the individual to 
solve the present and future problems of liv- 
ing. An introductory section deals with the 
functions and organization of the curriculum. 
The body of the book is devoted to an over- 
view of six major groups of related subjects. 
The volume is designed to introduce the 
prospective teacher to the total life of the 
school. 


Matuews, Paut W. You Can Teach 
Music. Dutton, 1953. 178p. $3.75. 


This book is planned for classroom teach- 
ers. Dr. Mathews approaches the problem 
in a friendly positive way. He says “You 
Can Teach Music” and then gives such ex- 
plicit and practical suggestions that the aver- 
age classroom teacher will experience little 
difficulty in carrying out his suggested music 
program. This book will be an excellent 
reference for music education classes. 


MicHaELis, Joun U. and Grim, 
Paut R. The Student Teacher in the 














Elementary School. Prentice-Hall, 
1953. 433p. $4.50. 


Although written specifically for student 
teachers this textbook will be an excellent 
“handbook” for all beginning, and even ex- 
perienced, teachers. Specific, direct, and 
concrete in approach and development. The 
illustrations are those you can depend upon 
in your “hour of need.” 


Racan, Wituram B. Modern Ele- 
mentary Curriculum. Dryden, 1953. 
570p. $4.90. 


This book proceeds on the assumption that 
education is concerned primarily with the 
improvement of living. The basic facts, 
principles, and procedures which apply to 
the whole curriculum are set forth in two 
introductory parts. The major portion is de- 
voted to an overview of each of six broad 
areas of the elementary curriculum. The 
book is simply and clearly written without 
sacrificing accuracy. While the author takes 
a position on school policies, he does take 
pains to present the major issues. The book 
should serve as a good text for an intro- 
ductory course in the elementary curriculum. 


STanLtey, Witutiam QO. Education 
and Social Integration. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 290p. 
$4.50. (Teachers College Studies in 
Education) 

An excellent analysis of the conditions 


surrounding current criticisms of public edu- 
cation in the United States. 


Literature 


ALFORD, VIOLET. Introduction To 
English Folklore. British Book Centre. 
1953. 172p. $2.75. 


Modern survivals and adaptations of an- 
cient folk beliefs, rituals and charms are 
the main interest in this little book. There 
are also interesting chapters on old ballads 
and folk tales. The material is fascinating. 


Bon ey, R. V. C. The Warrior Saint. 
Little, Brown, 1953. 302p. $4.00. 

A thoroughly readable and highly informa- 
tive narrative about Charles de Foucald— 
“Viscount, libertine, hussar, explorer, Trap- 
pist, monk, hermit.” Inasmuch as the Catho- 
lic Church is today considering the beatifica- 
tion of Charles de Foucald, the subject is of 
the greatest interest. 


CAMPBELL, Grace. Torbeg. Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce and Little, Brown, 
1953. 31lp. $3.50. 


This is a romantic adventure story laid in 
Scotland in the late 18th century. Dis- 
astrous involvement in the misfortunes of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie results in Finlay 
Ban’s loss of his ancestral estate, Torbeg. 
He and his wife resettle in the New World. 
The novel is clearly and sometimes movingly 
written. It will appeal to many high school. 
students. 


E.Luison, JosepH W. Tusitala of the 
South Seas; The Story of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Life in the South Pacific. 
Hastings House, 1953. 297p. $5.00. 


A refreshing reconstruction of the last six 
years of Stevenson’s life, informative and 
pleasing. A somewhat familiar tale to some, 
but exciting, colorful, and well worth-while 
in the retelling. 


Huccins, AticE M. Day of the 
False Dragon. Westminster Press, 
1953. 160p. $2.50. 


A stirring account of conflict in China 
between the Christian way of life and that 
of the People’s Government. The story is 
simply told and presents an eye-witness ac- 
count of the China of today. Highly recom- 
mended. This is far more than a tale of 
fiction. 


KettTLe, ARNOLD. An Introduction 
To the English Novel, Vol. II. Henry 
James To The Present Day. Longmans, 
Green, 1953. 207p. $2.40. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, English Lit- 
erature Series) 


Sixteen novelists are here treated by way 
of short discussions of their representative 
works. The critical comments are lucid and 
helpful, though sometimes superficial. The 
general import of the novels rather than de- 
tailed analysis has been the critic’s main 
concern. 


LatHaM, EpyTHE. The Sounding 
Brass. Little, Brown, 1953. 465p. 
$4.50. 


This absorbing novel gives a carefully 
drawn picture of the patterns of life in a 
Southern city; concentrates on three genera- 
tions of the Chadley family; perceptively re- 
veals the benefits and evils of paternalism, 
and develops the characters who rebel 
against social traditions. 
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New! 
Kducation in 
4 Democracy 


4th Edition 

by ALONZO F. MYERS, Chair- 
man, Department of Higher 
Education, New York Univer- 
sity; and CLARENCE O. WIL- 
LIAMS, Dean of Admissions 
and Registrar, Pennsylvania 

State College 
e This is still the only introductory 
text which places emphasis on pre- 
senting education as a social force 
and relating it to the aspirations and 
needs of our society. New sections 
have been added, dealing with (a) 
the significance of our expanding 
population and (b) the nature of our 
efforts to develop collective security in 
the face of the threats posed by ag- 
gressive ‘communist totalitarianism. 
The previous edition of this text sold 

over 30,000 copies. 
352 pages @ 5%” x 8%” 


Improving The 
Supervision of 
Instruction 


by HAROLD SPEARS, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public 
Schools, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
e Here is a down-to-earth application 
of the modern principles of super- 
vision—forward looking, yet still real- 
istically applying these concepts to 
actual school situations. Material in- 
cluded is based upon a survey of 48 
state departments of education and 
150 school systems. 
512 pages @ 55%” x 83%” 
Published August 1953 








Lea, Aurora Lucero-Wuite. Lit- 
erary Folklore of the Hispanic South- 
west. Naylor, 1953. 262p. $3.50. 

This is a valuable collection of folk ma- 
terials from New Mexico. The traditional 
plays, ballads, and proverbs are printed in 
Spanish, with illuminating commentaries in 
English. Folk tales are retold in English. 

Homer. The Odyssey, translated by 
S. O. Andrew. Dutton, 1953. 327p. 
$1.65. 

The replacement of the Cowper translation 
with the Andrew metrical version in the en- 
larged format. Those who like this version 
will certainly enjoy it more in the more read- 
able form. 


New American Library of World 
Literature. New World Writing, Third 
Mentor Selection. New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 1953. 
360p. $.50. 

Recent writing by twenty-six authors from 
the United States and twelve from other 
countries (including India, Burma, Italy, 
Spain, and France) make up this excellent 
collection of poetry, drama, fiction and criti- 
cism. Items are varied in quality as well as 
subject and type, but none are trivial. 


SPRAGUE, MARSHALL. Money Moun- 
tain; The Story of Cripple Creek Gold. 
Little, Brown, 1953. 342p. $5.00. 


This is a highly entertaining account of 
the last open gold camp in the Old West. 
Written in “journalese,” its appeal will be 
to popular taste rather than scholarly. 

STEELE, Ricwarp. The Tatler, edited 
by Lewis Gibbs. Dutton, 1953. 318p. 
$1.65. (Everyman’s Library) 


The larger format of this edition will make 
an already pleasurable document more en- 
joyable for the reader. 


Stein, Witu1am B. Hawthorne’s 
Faust; a Study of the Devil Archetype. 
University of Florida Press, 1953. 
172p. $4.50. 

A thoroughly readable and generally well- 
supported study of Hawthorne’s use of the 
various versions of the Faust story as a 
myth illustrating man’s struggle with evil. 

Winsnes, A. H. Sigrid Undset, a 
Study in Christian Realism. Sheed & 
Ward, 1953. 258p. $3.00. 

This is a brief and readable biography 














of a major 20th century Norwegian novelist. 
The author teaches philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo and was well acquainted with 
Madame Undset whom he admires greatly. 
The book will be welcomed by all students 
of the 20th century novel. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Brtuincton, Ray A. The Protestant 
Crusade 1800-1860. Rinehart, 1952. 
514p. $5.00. 


This is an authoritative and painstaking 
study of the anti-Catholic movement in this 
country from 1800 to 1860. It was done 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur M. Schles- 
inger by Dr. Billington, who is the William 
Smith Mason Professor of History at North- 
western University. It is a thorough study 
of the anti-Catholic movement in this coun- 
try during that period. It is adequately 
documented and well written. It is an exposé 
of a movement of hate and recklessness that 
is not at all to the credit of free men in a 
democracy. Every American should read this 
carefully, particularly in light of the ex- 
treme recklessness of today. 


CaILuiet, EmiLe. The Christian Ap- 
proach to Culture. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1953. 288p. $3.75. 


This is a philosophical treatment of Chris- 
tianity and its preparation for culture. The 
author is an eminent professor of Christian 
philosophy at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He was born in France and brings to 
us the old world’s meticulous search for 
facts and their love of philosophy. The 
book deals with the Christian point of view 
on culture, the religious relationship of man 
with reality, the ontological deviation, the 
situation we face, and the Christian ap- 
proach to culture. 


Dovuctass, Eart L. The Douglass 
Sunday School Lessons, 1954. Mac- 
millan, 1953. 473p. $2.95. 


This 1954 continuation of expositions and 
helps for the study of the International Sun- 
day School Lesson adds a new feature; sug- 
gested audio-visual aids for each lesson. This 
feature is attractive and valuable. The ex- 
cellence of the exposition, the clearness of 
statement, the incisiveness of thought and 
the inspiration of treatment continues. One 
of the better Sunday School aids. 


Keyes, Frances P. Bernadette of 
Lourdes. Messner, 1953. 152p. $3.50. 


Originally published as The Sublime Shep- 
herdess. This is an intimate story of the life 
of the shepherdess who became sister and 
saint. 


LuZanneE, Cewina. Heritage of 
Buddha; the Story of Siddhartha Gau- 
tama. Philosophical Library, 1953. 
290p. $3.75. 


An interesting study, which would be 
helpful to a student of religious thought, of 
the Indian philosopher whose ideas form 
the basis of the Buddhist religion. It is ex- 
cellently presented and is written in a type 
which is simple and mature, but the analysis 
lacks objectivity. 


Piper, Davip R. Youth Explores the 
Bible; a New Story of the Most Popu- 
lar Book. Wilde, 1953. 354p. $2.50. 


A rediscovery of the Bible written with 
the questions, doubts, and needs of the teen- 
ager in mind. The Bible is presented in a 
connected narrative and as a complete move- 
ment of history. Highly recommended. 


Poteat, Epwin M. Mandate to Hu- 
manity. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 
238p. $3.75. 


A scholarly and fascinating account of the 
origin and cultural significance of the Ten 
Commandments. 


West, Hersert F, Rebel Thought. 
Beacon, 1953. 281p. $3.75. 


Brief studies of original thinkers who 
came into conflict with the people of their 
times. Included are Socrates, Jesus, Lucre- 
tius, Voltaire, Darwin and, of course, our 
own John Dewey. 


Reference 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 13th 
ed. Educators Progress Service, 1953. 
519p. $6.00. 


This edition lists 2,574 titles, 562 of them 
new. Films no longer available are omitted. 
Entries include title, annotation, size, num- 
ber of reels, running time, distributors, and 
whether sound or silent. An article by 
John Guy Fowlkes about the significance 
of films in improving curriculum is included 
in this indispensible guide to free films. 
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Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 
5th ed. Educators Progress Service, 
1953. 184p. $4.00. 


This 1953 edition lists 621 free slidefilms 
available, 177 of them new. Information for 
each title includes annotation, type, number 
of frames and running time, whether or not 
available in color, conditions for borrowing, 
and distributor. A valuable guide for those 
who use slidefilms. 


LaMKE, T. A. and Srtvey, HERBERT 
M., eds. Master’s Theses in Education, 
1951-52. lowa State Teachers College, 
Bureau of Research, 1953. 155p. 
$2.00. 


Not since the Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education was discontinued in 
1940 has a publication been issued yearly 
listing master’s theses. This bibliography 
lists 2607 master’s theses in education grant- 
ed by 182 institutions in 1951-52. It will 
fill a long felt need if this bibliography is 
continued yearly. 


Leiwy, WiiuiaM P. A Popular Guide 
to Government Publications. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. 318p. 
$3.00. 


This guide meets the need for a compila- 
tion of informational titles on popular sub- 
jects. With a very few exceptions, it in- 
cludes only those items now in print and 
available for sale, published between 1940 
and 1950. It is a list of potential best sell- 
ers published by the government. 


LenpeE, Heuca. Books about the 
Blind, new rev. ed. American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1953. 364p. $5.00. 


This classified bibliography annotates 
4,200 items covering a wide range of sub- 
jects relating to the blind which include 
most of the relevant literature in the field. 
The subjects covered are those most sought, 
such as work with the blind; their educa- 
tion; vocational, economic and social ad- 
justment; special groups, such as blind vet- 
erans; and biographies of blind people. 


Lorp, Cuirrorp L. and ELIzABETH 
H. Historical Atlas of the U.S., rev. 
ed. Holt, 1953. 253p. $3.75; pa., 
$3.00. 

The revised edition of this well-known 
atlas is of even greater use than the earlier 
edition because of the inclusion of consider- 
able data from the 1950 Census. 
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MitcHeLt, Ereanor D. A Pre- 
liminary Checklist of Tennessee Im- 
prints. Bibliographical Society of The 
University of Virginia, % University 
of Virginia Library, 1953. 98p. $2.00. 


The basis of this study was the W.P.A.’s 
American Imprints Inventory Survey cards; 
however, many additional titles were added 
through research in libraries and private 
collections. The author wished to stress the 
fact that this is a preliminary checklist, 
which may prepare the way for more ex- 
haustive studies; nevertheless, it makes a 
valuable contribution to the history of early 
printing in Tennessee. Previously published 
lists had not covered later than 1840. 


StepMAN, THomas L. Medical Dic- 
tionary, 18th rev. ed.; ed. by Norman 
B. Taylor. Williams & Wilkins, 1953. 
1561p. $11.50. 


Several thousand words have been added 
to this new edition, and nearly 600 illustra- 
tions. Among the special features is an ex- 
cellent section on medical etymology. One 
finds biographical sketches of people famous 
in the history of medicine. There are tables 
of arteries, bones, teeth, etc., in their alpha- 
betical places. The present edition lives up 
to standards set in previous ones. 


Science and Mathematics 


Jorpan, Emit L. Hammond’s Guide 
to Nature Hobbies. Hammond, 1953. 
64p. $2.95. 


Useful for assisting elementary and high 
school pupils in the selection of nature hob- 
bies. Also it is helpful in telling how to 
get your hobby started. 


LANKForD, Francis G. Mathematics 
for the Consumer, rev. ed. World, 
1953. 438p. $2.76. 


The book is a new edition containing re- 
visions in figures to conform to changing 
prices and economic conditions. It is a good 
elective course for high school students who 
are more -interested in the applications of 
mathematics to daily living than in algebra 
and geometry. 


Piatt, RUTHERFORD. 
Guide to the Trees. 
1953. 256p. $.35. 


A very attractive guide to a great many 
trees, interestingly written. The photographic 
illustrations are excellent. Suitable for the 
upper grades and for the high school. 


A Pocket 
Pocket Books, 

















Setsam, Mituicent E. Microbes at 
Work. Morrow, 1953. 95p. $2.00. 


One wishing to become acquainted with 
the numerous activities of bacteria, yeasts 
and molds, yet having neither microscope nor 
laboratory, should read this book and try the 
experiments described right at home in the 
kitchen. The text is both sound and non- 
technical. It is charmingly written and well 
illustrated with casual pen sketches. This 
should be enjoyed by junior high school 
students, especially, and is full of suggestions 
for the teacher who has limited equipment. 


Social Science 


Apams, James W. R. Modern Town 
and Country Planning. British Book 
Centre, 1953. 245p. $6.00. 


A history of and introduction to the study 
of community living and planning in Great 
Britain. Excellent for supplemental use in 
courses dealing with community life. 


Bryan, T. Conn. Confederate Geor- 
gia. University of Georgia Press, 1953. 
299p. $4.50. 


This is a scholarly and interesting account 
of Georgia during the years 1861-1865. The 
author presents much interesting social and 
economics material from letters and diaries. 
It is a valuable scholarly contribution to lit- 
erature of the period. 


Buntinc, J. Wuitney, ed. Ethics for 
Modern Business Practice. Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 269p. $3.85. 


This volume is a recognition of the in- 
creased concern of many business leaders 
with the ethics of business. The growth of 
ethical practices in 9 areas of business is 
discussed by leaders in each of these areas. 
In summary, and as immediate ethical goals 
for business enterprise, 27 points are sug- 
gested. 


Couen, Israet. Travels in Jewry. 
Dutton, 1953. 372p. $5.00. 

A well-known English, pro-Zionist writer 
gives in this work an autobiographical ac- 
count of thirty Jewish communities in twelve 
European countries. The book is interesting 
but fragmentary and casual in style. 


Compton, CHarLes H. Twenty-five 
Crucial Years of the St. Louis Public 
Library, 1927 to 1952. St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, 1953. 204p. $2.00. 


A case study and a source book of a great 
library and its readers, some of it reprinted 
from other publications. It will offer stimu- 
lation and excellent suggestions to other 
public libraries in raising money, and spend- 
ing it wisely. 


Dury, Georce H. Map Interpreta- 


tion. British Book Centre, 1953. 214p. 
$3.25. 


A technical study of different landscape 
types, with maps chosen principally from 
the British Isles. A college text or supple- 
mentary reference. 


EmMeErsON, CAROLINE D. New York 
City, Old and New. Dutton, 1953. 
26ip. $3.50. 


The development of New York City, for 
elementary-school readers, from the earliest 
explorers and settlers to the skyscraper age. 
Emphasis throughout to the place of the city 


in the development of the United States as 
a whole. 


Evans, Eva Knox. Why We Live 
Where We Live. Little, Brown, 1953. 
151p. $3.00. 


An upper elementary reader about the 
United States and its people, where they 
live and what they do. The story of the na- 
tion’s mountains and lakes, rivers and 
plains; of its peoples and how and why they 
live and work in all parts of the country. 
Emphasis on the dependence of people upon 
one another, and upon the resources of their 
country; and on the importance of each 
person’s work and each “home town.” 


Henry, Cart F. H. Glimpses of a 
Sacred Land. Wilde, 1953. 240p. $3.50. 


Attention is focused primarily on the Near 
East although western Europe and the United 
States are considered. Social and religious 
conditions and prospects are surveyed by 
an American Protestant theologian. 


MaTHER, INCREASE. Testimony 
against Prophane Customs. University 
of Virginia Press for the Tracy W. 
McGregor Library, 1953. 59p. $5.00. 

A magnificent reprint of the 1687 edition, 
with introduction and notes by William 
Peden and a bibliographical note by Law- 
rence Starkey. The edition is a limited one, 
for only two hundred copies have been made 
available for sale. Once more the scholarly 
world is indebted to the great Tracy W. 
McGregor Library for making available, in 
handsome form, an early American item. 
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Hacar, Hupert A. and others. Busi- 
ness Letter Writing. McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 253p. $2.20. 


Well organized and interestingly written. 
It will adequately meet the needs of a course 
especially designed for practical and realis- 
tic training for business. The flexibility of 
the assignments accompanying each lesson 
provides for individual differences of stu- 
dents and also makes the text suitable for 
instruction on various levels. 


Joyce, James A. World in the Mak- 
ing; the Story of International Co- 
operation. Schuman, 1953. 159p. 
$3.50. 


A book for young readers which shows 
how man has advanced as he has learned to 
work together. The U.N. is treated as man’s 
most far-reaching co-operative effort. The 
“message” of this book is so obvious that 
even young readers may view it suspiciously. 


Lucas, Henry S. A Short History 
of Civilization, 2d ed. McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 1013p. $6.50. 


A new edition of Professor Lucas’ one vol- 
ume text for history of Western civilization 
courses. Emphasis is largely upon ideas, 
technical achievements, and institutions. Al- 
though some little attention is given to the 
civilizations of Asia, this is really a book 
on Western civilization. It should be a very 
satisfactory text. 


Lynam, Epwarp. The Mapmaker’s 
Art. British Book Centre, 1953. 149p. 
$4.50. 


A collection of essays on old English 
maps and map makers, with notes on the 
historical geography of England and of the 
Bahamas. A reference for cartographers and 
students of English history. 


QUEEN, Stuart A. and CARPENTER, 
Davi B. The American City. McGraw- 
Hill, 1953. 383p. $5.50. 


This text assumes a rural-urban continuum 
rather than the dichotomy approach to the 
study of community life. Excellent for com- 
munity courses in sociology. 


Sm«ins, Francis B. A History of 


the South. Knopf, 1953. 691p. $5.75. 


A revision of the 1947 edition published 
under the title, The South Old and New. 
This new volume contains considerably more 
material on the Old South. The most valu- 
able section is the extensive bibliography. 
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Stamp, L. DupLey and Kimete, 
Georce H. T. The World, a General 
Geography, 2d rev. ed. Longmans, 
1953. 7llp. $3.25. 


A brief treatment of the world by topics, 
followed by regional descriptions, continent 
by continent. Although written originally 
for British schools, this “North American 
Edition” is a good, somewhat elementary 
treatment for American secondary schools. 


Stroup, Hersert H. Community 
Welfare Organization. Harper, 1952. 
612p. $6.00. 


The bulk of the work centers around a 
comprehensive description of the formal 
organization and meaning of community 
welfare organization. This book will be of 
primary interest to persons engaged in any 
— of community organization or social 
work, 


TreasE, Grorrrey. The Seven 
Queens of England. Vanguard Press, 
1953. 254p. $2.75. 


Goeffrey Trease, writer of historical novels 
for young people, gives us in this timely and 
fascinating book, the excitement and ro- 
mance of the regions of the queens of Eng- 
land. Seven they were in n : courage- 
ous Maud; faithful Mary; imperious Eliza- 
beth I; Mary II, who revered her father 
but loved her country more; Anne, under 
whom England began her conquest of 
America and India; Victoria, on whose do- 
minions the sun never set; and Elizabeth II, 
gracious heiress to a great tradition. Ameri- 
can youth will read with interest this in- 
spiring story of the queens of England and 
their place in the glorious pageant of their 
country’s history. 


Text 


Bazor, JosepH A. Basic College 
Chemistry, 2d ed. Crowell, 1953. 783p. 
$5.00. 


This second edition of a widely used text 
for college freshmen is thorough and com- 
plete. It is best adapted to students who ex- 
pect to major in chemistry. 


BaLiou, DonaLp, and STEEN, FRED- 
ERICK. Plane Trigonometry with Ta- 
bles. Ginn, 1953. 234p. $3.25. 

“This text was written for college and 
engineering-school courses in trigonometry.” 
The authors have done a good job and have 
produced a very teachable text. 




















BLOOMFIELD, Morton W. and Ros- 
Bins, Epwin W. Form and Idea: 
Thirty Essays for College Study. Mac- 
millan, 1953. 288p. $2.60. 


A text to be used in college courses in 
composition. It is composed of thirty essays 
for college study. The factors governing the 
selection of the thirty essays were: (1) liter- 
ary excellence, (2) wide range of subject 
matter, and (3) variety in form and ap- 
pm. Teaching aids are: biographical 

eadnotes, footnotes, study questions, and 
writing assignments. An excellent text for 
the college teacher who is looking for a book 
of essays that combine excellence of form 
with interesting ideas pertinent to present- 
day life. 


BRANDWEIN, Paut F. and others. 
You and Your World: Science for 
Better Living. Harcourt, 1953. 409p. 
$2.69. 


A ninth-grade general science text in seven 
units, presenting familiar topics with clear 
text and many teaching aids. Illustrations 
feature this book; they are big, clear, dra- 
matic halftones, and instructive diagrams 
usually employing one color on black with 
good effect. Since science should be fun, 
humor is spotted where it will help. 


Butt, A. J. A School Course in 
Mechanics, Part I. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 164p. $1.75. 

This text is good in that it provides ex- 
ercises for the student, who has a working 


knowledge of calculus. Supplementary helps 
will be an advantage, however. : 


Burnett, R. WILL and others. New 
World of Science. Silver Burdett, 1953. 
504p. $3.52. 


A ninth-grade general science text of ten 
standard units, but with new emphasis on 
social problems of the present (“how shall 
we conserve our soil?”) and the future 
(“how shall atomic energy be used?”), on 
science history (“scientists are, after all, 
just people”), even the problems of ado- 
lescence (“life is a lot of fun if you will 
only take yourself for what you are and the 
world for what it is”). Lavishly illustrated 
with photos and diagrams. The text in- 
cludes many teaching aids, and a manual on 
“Resourceful Teaching” is available. 


Caris, V. B. Elements of Algebra 
for Colleges. Ginn, 1953. 307p. $3.30. 
This text is a well-written book. It gives 


the appearance of being very teachable. The 
author has done quite well in carrying out 


his plans for the book, namely: to meet “the 
needs of two groups of students,—those who 
must bridge the gap between high school 
algebra and college courses requiring 
algebra, and those who desire a well-balanc- 
ed grounding in useful mathematics as an 
end course.” 


Connotty, Francis. A Rhetoric 
Case Book. Harcourt, 1953. | 735p. 
$4.00. 

The virtue of this college text for writing 
is that it is systematic. The emphasis is on 
clear, logical thinking, and the reflection of 
such thought in the management of compo- 
sition. It is an excellent example of a tra- 
ditional kind of training in writing. 


CrawFrorb, CLAUDE C. and others. 
Living Your Life, 2d ed. Heath, 1953. 
448p. $2.80. 

A high school social studies textbook de- 


voted primarily to guidance in school and 
community living. 


Cruze, WENDELL W. Adolescent 
Psychology and Development. Ronald, 
1953. 569p. $5.00. 


A college level text designed apparently to 
interest students who plan to become teach- 
ers of adolescents. 


Davipson, DonaLp. American Com- 
position and Rhetoric, 3d ed. Scrib- 
ner, 1953. 722p. $3.75. 


An excellent college text in composition 
and rhetoric. The general purpose of this 
textbook, so says the author, is to treat the 
subject of composition and rhetoric in such a 
way as to encourage respect for its dignity 
and independence. Mr. Davidson accomp- 
lishes his purpose admirably. 


FLetcHer, Gustav L. and WoLrFe, 
Cares W. Earth Science, 3d ed. Heath, 
1953. 556p. $3.60. 


This book is designed for a full-year 
course in earth science. Its thirty-four chap- 
ters give brief treatment to geology, physio- 
graphy, astronomy, meterology, climatology, 
and conservation of natural resources. 


FROBISHER, MARTIN. Fundamentals 
of Microbiology, 5th ed. W. B. Saun- 
ders, 1953. 633p. 


A completely revised, fifth edition of a 
fine standard textbook on bacteriology. 
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GappuM, Leonarp W. and KNow Les, 
Harowp L. Our Physical Environment. 
Houghton, 1953. 634p. $5.50. 


A college text for an integrated or general 
education course in the physical sciences, 
with emphasis on man’s habitats. Remark- 
ably well balanced; study exercises provide 
problem approaches to the different phases 
of physical science. 


GRANVILLE, WILLIAM A. and SMITH, 
Percy F. Elements of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, rev. ed. Ginn, 
1953. 478p. $4.00. 


This is a revised edition of a text that has 
been tried by the tests of time. It still is an 
excellent text; one that is hard to beat. 


Haptow, Leonarp. Climate, Vege- 
tation and Man. Philosophical Library, 
1953. 288p. $4.75. 


Parts I and II deal with the principles of 
weather and climate and climatic controls of 
vegetation. Part III endeavors to show how 
climate governs the activities of man. The 
book is designed for use as a textbook in 
British schools. 


JosEepu, SIsTER FRANCIS and DEFER- 
RARI, Roy J. Fourth Year Latin. Bruce, 
1953. 444p. 


A well-written text based primarily on 
Vergil’s Aeneid, with an ecclesiastical sec- 
tion containing selections from such ma- 
terial as the poems of Prudentius and the 
sermons of St. Bernardine, and with a final 
section on composition. 


KenisToN, RACHEL P. and TuLty, 
Jean. Plane Geometry, rev. ed. Ginn, 
1953. 392p. $2.88. 


This is an excellent text in geometry. 
It should be very teachable. 


Krauskopr, Konrap B. Funda- 
mentals of Physical Science, 3d ed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 694p. $6.00. 


Presenting principles and phenomena of 
astronomy, chemistry, geology, and physics 
as aspects of general knowledge of value 
rather than as specific sciences. The inte- 
gration, therefore, is excellent. Compre- 
hensive, but helpfully selects material for 
shorter courses by printing in larger type. 
Liberally illustrated. 


LANKFORD, FRANCIS and CLARK, 
Joun. Basic Ideas of Mathematics. 
World Book, 1953. 504p. $2.84. 
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This is a well-written text, containing an 
abundance of material carefully and attrac- 
tively presented. It should be very teachable. 


LancTton, C. V. and ANpERson, C. 
L. Health Principles and Practice. 
Mosby, 1953. 417p. $4.25. 


The book deals with basic principles and 
practice in relation to health. Major emphas- 
is is placed upon the health of the normal 
individual and is directed to the needs of 
college students. The material on commun- 
ity health is well done. The review questions 
at the close of each chapter will be helpful 
to the student. 


Luper, W. F. and others. General 
Chemistry. Saunders, 1953. 595p. 
$6.00. 


A textbook of freshman college chemistry 
designed for students planning to major in 
chemistry. It is conventionally arranged, 
Seney written, and fairly well illus- 
trated. 


Mackey, Marcaret G. Your Coun- 
try’s Story. Ginn, 1953. 551p. $3.96. 
(Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series) 


A textbook in American history for junior 
high school. The 6 units and 28 chapters 
encompass fairly the main threads of our 
nation’s development. Very good format. 


Mouat, Lawrence H. A Guide to 
Effective Speaking. Heath, 1953. 270p. 
$2.75. 


This new text will be welcomed by those 
teachers of public speaking who are looking 
for a concise easy-to-follow, effective guide 
that students will not only find profitable but 
interesting. This text is not exhaustive and 
therefore not exhausting; it is, however, 
adequate and fresh, and therefore stimulat- 
ing and helpful. Students and teachers alike 
will find the unique treatment of the vexa- 
a problem of outlining extremely help- 
ul. 


OXENFELDT, ALFRED R. Economics 
for the Citizen. Rinehart, 1953. 746p. 
$6.00. 


A text written for beginning students in an 
interesting and clear style. It is distinctly 
different. The author starts with the in- 
terests of the students and gradually builds 
up the necessary principles and analysis. It 
is a gradual, sane, and comprehensive ap- 
proach to a study of basic economic con- 
cepts. 














news Cooks from McGRAW-HILL 


By Lioyp and ELaine Cook, Wayne University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 392 pages, $5.50 
Based on the principle that intergroup relations involve more than the interactions of 
minority and majority groups, this text presents the first systematic study of group relations, 
the tensions which exist between and within groups, the democratic ideals affirmed by our 


society and the methods which may be used in resolving intergroup and interpersonal 
conflicts. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

By Ise Forest, Brooklyn College. 294 pages, $4.00 
Emphasizing the dynamics of child behavior and the role of environmental factors in de- 
termining the course of child growth, this thought-provoking volume is designed to orient 


the reader in the field of child development and to acquaint him with the best current 
thinking on the subject. 


TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
By E. W. Garris. McGraw-Hill Rural Activities Series. 393 pages, $6.50 


Opening chapters provide background necessary for the teacher to understand his role 
as a classroom teacher and as a leader in the farming community. In chapters three through 
fourteen the best teaching methods are applied to practical problems faced in developing 
and teaching the program. Other chapters discuss teaching adult farmers and leading farm 
youth, school-community services, and public relations. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New third edition 


By HERBERT SoRENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. In press 


A thorough and up-to-date revision of the current leader in the field. This edition is about 
ten percent longer through the addition of a considerable amount of useful material; how- 
ever, it still retains its simplicity and readability. The new text includes several excellent 
illustrations. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Marbev Ocitviz, Queens College, N.Y. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
In press 








This general methods book suggests ways to promote effective oral communication in the 
elementary school classroom, emphasizes the relationship between speech activities and 
the language arts program, and indicates the part the teacher can play in improving the 
speaking habits of the elementary school child, alone and in conjunction with the school 
specialist. « 


Send for copies on approval 
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New and revised editions of 
important texts 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
G. M. Blair — R. S. Jones — R. H. Simpson 


Here is a complete and comprehensive treatment of educa- 
tional psychology covering the areas of child growth and 
development, learning, mental hygiene, measurement, and 
the psychology of the teaching process. Psychological 
theories are illustrated by using actual classroom examples, 
thus bridging the gap between psychological theory and the 
work of teaching. 


Ready March, 1954 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 
In Early Childhood Education 
E. M. Leonard — D. D. VanDeman — L. E. Miles 


This text describes ways and means of executing a counsel- 
ing program with parents of kindergarten and elementary 
school children, with Jane LeRoy, a fictional teacher, de- 
scribing the way in which she initiates and carries through 
a program of counseling with the parents of her children. 
Her straightforward discussions in the first person show 
vividly the implications of counseling in action. 


Ready March, 1954 


REORGANIZING THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURR —onnene edition 
Harold Alberty 


This text offers a clearcut philosophy of high-school educa- 
tion, the problems of the high-school curriculum, and the 
steps to be taken for the solution of these problems. In this 
new edition, the author gives more attention to visual and 
auditory aids and places emphasis on practical classroom 
application and techniques of curriculum development. 
Published November, 1953 @ 560pp. @ $5.25 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 














